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SCOPE OF SOVIET ACTIVITY IN THE UNITED STATES 


THURSDAY, APRIL 12, 1956 


Unitrep States SENATE, 
SuBCcOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL Security Act 
AND OTHER INTERNAL Security Laws, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, BL), 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:30 a. m., in the 
caucus room, Senate Office Building, Senator James O. Eastland 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Eastland and Welker. 

Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; Benjamin Mandel, 
research director; and William A. Rusher, administrative counsel. 

Chairman EastLanp. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Morris. Hunter Pitts O’ Dell. 

(The O’Dell testimony appears in full in part 13, pp. 755 ff.) 

Chairman Easttanp. We have one more witness. For security 
reasons, that witness cannot be heard in this room. We are going to 
take a 5-minute recess, and the witness will be called in room 424 
in this building. 

(Whereupon, at 11:25 a. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 11:30 a. m., in room 424, Senate Office Building, the same 
day.) 

Chairman EastLanp. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Morris. Will you bring the witness in and close the door, 
please? 

The rule is that there will be no photographers allowed. 

Chairman Eastianp. The hearings of the Internal Security Sub- 
committee to date have revealed extensive Soviet activity in the 
United States under the cover of the Amtorg Trading Corp., Tass 
News Agency, and VOKS. The extent and the nature “of this Soviet 
activity has been shown from the testimony of Soviet defectors and 
from the hearings at which American citizens employed by those 
agencies have appeared. 

With the tendency that is becoming more pronounced toward more 
frequent exchanges of cultural, economic and religious groups be- 
tween the Soviet governments and the nations of the free world, it 
becomes increasingly more important to analyze the underlying 
nature of the Soviet delegations involved. 

The witness today who will testify on this activity is Mr. Yuri 
Rastvorov, who is appearing for the second time before the sub- 
commit tee. 

Please call your witness. 
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Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that when 
this witness first agreed to testify, he asked the subcommittee that we 
protect his identity, and for security purposes, not allow any photo- 
graphs of himself to be taken. And we assured the witness that that 
precaution would be taken by the subcommittee, and for that reason, 
photographers have been asked not to be present during the testimony 
of Mr. Rastvorov, nor to take his picture coming to or going out of 
the committee hearing room. 

Mr. Chairman, before getting on to the testimony of this witness, 
I would like to offer, in connection with yesterday’s hearings, a New 
York Times report on two top Red fugitives, captured by the FBI in 
a Sierra hideout. 

May that be made part of the Blanchard testimony? 

Chairman EastLanp. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to above appears in a previous volume 
at p. 737.) 

Has he been sworn? 

Mr. Morris. Will you be sworn again for the purposes of this 
hearing, Mr. Rastvorov? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Chairman Easrianp. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you 
are about to give the Internal Security Subcommittee is the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Rastvorov. I swear. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF YURI RASTVOROV 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Rastvorov, at the last testimony, you were trying 
to recall the name of the NKVD man, or the MVD man, who was 
among the Russian representatives to the United Nations, the Soviet 
representatives to the United Nations. Have you recalled his name? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. His name is Alexander Titov. 

Mr. Morris. And will you tell us, when did you know him? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Well, Titov is employee of the Intelligence Service 
of the Soviet Union. He worked during the war in China many 
years, and came to the United States under the cover of employee of 
the Soviet Section of the United Nations Organization. 

Mr. Morris. What name did he use under that cover? 

Mr. Rasrvorov. He used all the time his true name, Titov. 

Mr. Morais. Titov, T-i-t-o-v? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And when was he last in the Soviet delegation to the 
United Nations, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Well, approximately a year ago he arrived in the 
United States. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what has been your experience with him? 
Have you known him personally? 

Mr. Rasivorov. Yes, I know him personally. I worked with him 
in the same outfit in Moscow, headquarters. 

Mr. Morris. The same outfit being the Soviet Secret Police—— 
& Mr. Rasrvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Which we have referred to as the MVD or the 
NKVD? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes; MVD, we call it. 
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Can I smoke, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman EastLanp. Of course. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, the last time, when we were listing 
the chief resident agents of the Soviet Security Police in the United 
States, in making the listing we overlooked one name that Mr. 
Rastvorov gave us in executive session, and that is Mr. Gromov. 

Was Mr. Gromov one of the chief resident agents of the Soviet 
Secret Police in the United States? 

: a Rastvorov. Yes; approximately the first year after the war, 
rink. 


Mr. Morais. Mr. Chairman, I would like to put into the record at 
this point in the hearings some testimony taken in the past which indi- 
sai that Mr. Gromov did work with Americans who have been re- 
vealed by the record to have been active in Soviet espionage in the 
United States. I would like Mr. Mandel to read it into the record 
so that the context will be taken in connection with the testimony of 
Mr. Rastvorov today. 

Mr. Manpet. I read from the testimony of Elizabeth Terrill 
Bentley before the House Committee on Un-American Activities on 
July 31, 1948. 

She says: 

Then they proposed to set me up in another little organization, either in a 
travel business or what-not, in some large town 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Mandel, “they” refers to her Soviet superiors? 

Mr. Manpeu. That will be made clear asI go along. [Continuing:] 
and they would give me other government contacts to take over. 

Mr. Munpt. Who do you mean by “‘they’’? 

Miss Bentitey. The Russians. 

Mr. Munprt. Can you name those Russians? 

Miss Buntizey. The only Russian whose real name I know was the first secre- 


tary of the Russian Embassy, and I did not know that until much later on, after | 
had ceased ooing im. 


Mr. Munpt. He talked with you personally in trying to induce you to continue 
this espionage? 


Miss Bentitey. Yes, because they had tried to bribe me and had tried all 


sorts of tricks on me. They finally brought in their highest man to see what he 
could do. 


Mr. Munpt. What was this man’s name? 

Miss BentiEy. Anatole Gromov, G-r-o-m-o-v. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Rastvorov, is that the same Mr. Gromov? 

Mr. Rastvorov. I would like to add that Gromov is not his true 
name, and I have forgotten his true name, but I probably will tell it 
to you later when I remember his true name. 
_ After returning from the United States, he was the chief of American 
Section in MVD headquarters. 

Mr. Morais. Chief of the American Section in NK VD headquarters 
in Moscow? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Was that the same Anatole Gromov who was the 
first secretary in the middle 1940’s? 

Mr. Rastvorov. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. You say that is correct? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 


Mr. Morris. Is there anything else there, Mr. Mandel, that should 
be injthe record? 
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Mr. Manpet. She describes how she met him, and further details. 

There is further testimony before the House committee by Lauchlin 
Currie on the same individual, which I will read, from page 857 of 
these hearings: 

Mr. Srripting. Did you ever meet Anatole Gromov of the Russian Embassy? 

Mr. Currie. I met him at a social occasion and was entertained at his house 
on one occasion. 

Mr. Srriptinc. You met him at a social occasion? Where was that? 

Mr. Currie. As I recall, it was in the latter part of 1944 when I was introduced 
to him at a luncheon in the Hay-Adams in Washington. 

Mr. Currie continues: 

Mr. SrripLtine. Who gave the luncheon? 

Mr. Currig. Mr. Luther Gulick. 

Mr. Srrretine. Could you identify him, please? 

Mr. Currie. He was an official of the War Production Board, and what his 
official position was at that time, I cannot recall. 

Mr. Srriptinc. Do you recall the year or the date? 

Mr. Currie. I think it was shortly after this luncheon, he invited my wife and 
me to dinner, and we accepted. He was introduced to me as the First Secretary 
of the Russian Embassy in charge of cultural relations. There was nothing in the 
conversation as I recall that would oe inconsistent with that description. 

He made no efforts to draw me out. There were no leading questions, as I 
recall. The conversation generally was on cuitural matters on which he was a 
very well-informed person. 

Mr. Rastrvorov. Gromov was a colonel of MVD at that time. 

Mr. Morris. When you knew him, or at that time? 

Mr. Rastrvorov. Yes. I knew him as a colonel. 

Mr. Morris. And you say when you last heard of him, he was the 
head of the American section of NK VD? 

Mr. Rastrvorov. Yes. He was head from 1948 to my departure 
from Moscow in 1950. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Rastvorov, could you tell us who Maj Gen. 
G. G. Karpov is? 

Mr. Rasrvorov. Major General Karpov, he was the head of the 
so-called religion section in MVD Headquarters. Simultaneously, he 
occupied the post of chairman of religion committee of Council of 
Ministers of U.S. 8S. R. 

Mr. Morris. Would you repeat that? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Chairman of the religion committee. 

Mr. Morris. Religion committee? 

Mr. Rasrvoroyv. Of Council of Ministers of U.S. 5S. R. 

Mr. Morris. Council of Ministers of the U.S. S. R.? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what was his rank? In what service was he 
working? 

Mr. Rasrvorov. He was appointed as chairman of the religion 
committee in, I think, 1942. 

Mr. Morris. 1943. 

Mr. Rastvorov. During the war. 

Mr. Morris. Was he working for the military police, or Soviet 
Security Police? 

Mr. Rasrvorov. Yes. Not military; just MVD. 

Mr. Morris. MVD. That is the security police? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes; so-called counterintelligence directorate, 
MVD. 


Mr. Morris. Counterintelligence? 
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Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, was he given this post as chairman of the re- 
ligious committee in connection with his service in the NK VD? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morais. All right. 

Now, would you describe the function of that particular role that 
he was performing? 

Mr. Rastvorov. As you know, the church in the Soviet Union is 
not independent, as, at the present time, the Soviet Union Govern- 
ment is trying to prove. It is completely dependent on the state, and 
the state conducts all activities of the church in the Soviet Union. 

Moreover, they not only conduct activities of the Orthodox Church 
in the Soviet Union, penetrated by MVD agents 

Mr. Morris. You say it is penetrated by MVD agents? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. It is, I think, worthwhile to stress that 
at the end of the second war, when—— 

Mr. Morris. World War II? 

Mr. Rastvoroy. Yes, the second war. [Continuing]. When the 
Government permitted the Orthodox Church to operate more freely, 
the church organized seminaries, I think 1 or 2, and a couple of 
people—not a couple, but many people—from MVD headquarters 
were sent to the seminaries as students. 

Mr. Morris. Were they sent as students or sent to superintend 
the students? 

Mr. Rastrvorov. No. They sent officers, counterintelligence of- 
ficers, to these seminaries, and later they became bishops in many 
churches in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Morais. In other words, they were sent as seminarians? 

Mr. Rasrvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And actually, they were members of the Soviet 
Security Police? 

Mr. Rastvorov. They were members; they were officers of MVD, 
pure counterintelligence officers in MV D. 

Mr. Morais. And you say later on they became bishops? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, before getting into that, | would like to ask 
you particular questions about that. Could you describe Major 
General Karpov’s role? You said he was chairman of the religious 
committee? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Could you tell us what the function of that particular 
committee was, particularly the role of the chairman? 

Mr. Rastvoroy. Well, they handle the church affairs in the Soviet 
Union, in other words. As I explained before- 

Mr. Morris. Is he in charge of church affairs? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes; in the church, the so-called liaison, you know, 
the office between church and government, but practically they keep 
the church under complete control, and he is the chairman of this 
religious committee, simultaneously, ‘because, practically speaking, the 
MVD conducts all activities, you know, against church. 

Mr. Morris. And in that position, is he able to exert an opinion 
on the Russian Church? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Pardon me? 


~ 
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Mr. Morais. In that position, is he able to exert an influence over 
the Russian Church? 

Mr. Rasrvorov. Oh, yes; of course. 

Mr. Morris. Would you explain that, please? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Well, I don’t know how to explain to you, but 
the church depended on the Government of the Soviet Union. And 
I just don’t know what to add to this. 

(The following material was later received for the record as Exhibit 
No. 226 and ordered into the record at this point.) 


Exuisit No. 226 
(Excerpt from Empire of Fear by Vladimir and Evdokia Petrov,' pp. 97, 98) 


The overriding need for national unity in those desperate and critical days 
induced Stalin to bid for the positive support of even the religious leaders. With 
curious and characteristic cynicism he arranged a conference in the Kremlin, 
to which he invited the robed and bearded patriarchs and all the important 
dignitaries of the Russian Orthodox Church. At the conference there was also a 
certain Karpov. Now Karpov was a permanent career officer of the NKVD, 
who, over a long period, had made an assiduous and exhaustive study of Russian 
Orthodox ceremonies, ordinances, and theological teaching, and was able to 
converse earnestly and learnedly with the church dignitaries on their own ground. 
At this conference Stalin suggested that the character and erudition of Karpov 
made him an ideal man to represent the church on the Soviet Council of Ministers. 
His suggestion was applauded, and Karpov was appointed. 

I have seen Karpov. In 1951 he was Minister for Cults and Religious Affairs 
and may still hold that office. His NKVD training would be a valuable prepara- 
tion for the post. After all, Stalin studied in a theological seminary. 


Mr. Morris. Now, did you personally, in your own experience as 
an NKVD officer, have any—were you ever assigned to do any work 
in infiltrating the Russian church? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes; when I was in Japan the first time in 1946. 

Mr. Morris. Would you tell us about it, and at this point, confine 
your testimony to your own personal experience in that particular 
episode? 

Mr. Rastvorov. In 1946, the Soviet Government, through the 
MVD channels, tried to subordinate the group of Orthodox worship- 
ers in Tokyo, which consists of White Russians and emigres. And 
for this purpose, the chief of the intelligence group 

Mr. Morris. Would you repeat that, please? You say in Tokyo, 
in 1946, the leaders of the Russian Orthodox Church in Japan were 
Russian emigres? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. All right. 
oat: Rastvoroy. And after the death of Bishop Sergei, Nikolai 

no 

Mr. Morris. Will you spell that, please? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Nikolai Ono. 

Mr. Morris. O-n-a? 

Mr. Rastvorov. O-n-o. 

Mr. Morris. O-n-o? 

; Mr. Rasrvorov. Yes; was appointed chief of Orthodox Church in 
apan. 
fr. Morris. Now, who appointed him? 


1 Viadimir Petrov was resident agent of MVD in S 











dney, Australia, under cover of third secretary of 


the Soviet Embassy, and his wife was a cipher clerk ou they defected, April 3, 1954, and asked politica 
asylum from the Australian Government. 
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Mr. Rastvorov. Well, it was the wishes of the orthodox worshipers 
of the church. 

Mr. Morris. In Japan? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. All right. They appointed him to be head of the 
Orthodox Church in Japan, that is, Ono? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

And at that time, the Government of the Soviet Union, using church 
for propaganda purposes and for intelligence purposes, did. their 
best to send to Japan, from Moscow patriarchy, two Soviet priests as 
the head of this Orthodox Church in Japan. 

Mr. Morais. In other words, you say, Soviet leaders in Moscow—— 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And this you know from your own knowledge? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes 

Mr. Morris. Just a minute. May I just make a résumé there? 

You say that the Russian leaders endeavored to send two Russian 
priests to be in charge of the Orthodox Church in Japan? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know their names? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Well, I don’t know their names, but because 
Karpov, who is, as I mentioned before, chairman of religion committee 
and chief of religion section of MVD, was in charge of this operation. 

Mr. Morris. He was in charge of this particular operation? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Of this particular operation. 

Mr. Morris. And you know that from your own experience in this 
particular operation? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. And Colonel Vashkin— 

Mr. Morris. Will you spell that, please? 

Mr. Rastvorov. V-a-s-h-k-i-n. 

Mr. Morris. Colonel Vashkin? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. He directly participated. 

Mr. Morris. Now, who was he? Was he an NKVD officer? 

Mr. Rastvorov. He was the chief of the intelligence group in 
Tokyo at that time. 

r. Morris. Mr. Vashkin. What was his first name? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Ivan. 

Mr. Morris. Ivan. He was chief of the intelligence group in Japan 
at that time? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morais. And you say he participated directly in this effort to 
take control of the church? . 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us about it? 

Mr. Rastvorov. And part of these worshipers in the Orthodox 
Church in Tokyo were pro-Soviet, and he negotiated with one of the 
men who belonged to this group of people by name of Bilayev. 

Mr. Morris. Will you spell that, please? 

Mr. Rastvorov. B-i-l-a-y-e-v. 

Mr. Morris. Now, who was he? 

Mr. Rastvorov. He was one of the members of the Orthodox 
Church, and was very active in religion affairs there. He was musician 
teacher there at that time. 

Mr. Morris. He was a music teacher? 
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Mr. Rastvorov. Yes; a music teacher. 

Mr. Morris. But active in church affairs? 

Mr. Rastrvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, does he work for the security police? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. Vashkin tried to persuade the people to 
accept these two priests through this man, through Mr. Bilayev, and 
particularly, myself, I took a couple of times Mr. [Blank] to the 
meeting with this man by name of Bilayev, at that time. 

Mr. Morris. You met with him personally? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Were these open meetings, or were they secret 
meetings? 

Mr. Rastvorov. They were secret meetings. 

Mr. Morris. Would you tell us what happened at these meetings? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Well 

Mr. Morris. Senator Welker. 

Mr. Rastrvorov. I can’t say exactly the details of these meetings, 
but it was meetings concerning the affairs with sending to Japan two 
orthodox priests, Soviet priests. 

Mr. Morris. Who were present? 

Mr. Rastrvorov. Mr. Vashkin persuaded Bilayev to influence on 
people, worshipers of Orthodox C hure h, to invite his men by, so-called, 
their own wish. But fortunately- 

Mr. Morris. The plan was to have at meetings Vashkin and 
Bilayev and yourself 

Mr. Rastrvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. You planned to have General Karpov send over two 
Russian priests who would be able to control the Russian Orthodox 
Church in Japan? 

Mr. Rastrvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And you took part in these plans? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes, exactly. 

Mr. Morris. Would you tell us what happened to these plans? 

Mr. Rasrvorov. Fortunately, the worshippers of the Orthodox 
Church, the majority of the people, were against this, and their plan 
failed, not only because the people were against this idea, but also 
because the occupation forces in Japan at that time didn’t permit to 
enter these two priests in Japan. 

Mr. Morris. You think the American occupation forces prevented 
the two priests from coming into the country? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Occupation forces. 

Mr. Morris. The American occupation forces? 

Mr. Rastrvorov. Not only the American, but the so-called Allied 
forces. 

Mr. Morris. Yes. They prevented the Russian priests from com- 
ing into the country? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And did the plan fail? 

Mr. Rastrvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. How did it terminate? 

Mr. Rastrvorov. Well, this plan failed—— 

Mr. Morris. Did it end in a lawsuit or anything? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Well, Mr. Vashkin, after returning home, wrote 
a big report about this past operation—— 
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Mr. Morris. He wrote a report back to General Karpov? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And then what happened? 

Mr. Rastvorov. But I don’t know the result. Practically, no 
action was taken against Mr. Vashkin and against Mr. Karpov at that 
time, because the Government at that particular time was more 
interested in affairs with the Western democratic countries. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did you tell us in executive session that it ended 
up in a lawsuit? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Pardon me? 

Mr. Morris. Did you tell us in executive session that it ended up 
in a lawsuit? 

Mr. Rastvorov. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer for the record an 
article that was written by Georgi Gregorivich Karpov, who was 
described as chairman of the council for the affairs of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, which appeared in the Daily Worker in New 
York, April 3, 1949, under the title, “The Truth About Religion in 
the Soviet Union.” 

I think that would be appropriate at this point in the record. 

Chairman East.Lanp. It will be admitted. 

(The article referred to was marked ‘‘Exhibit No. 227” and reads 
as follows:) 

Exuipir No. 227 
[Daily Worker Magazine, p. 7, April 3, 1949] 
Tue TrutH Asovutr RELIGION IN THE Soviet UNION 


By G. Karpov, chairman of the council for the affairs of the Russian Orthodox 
Church 


Since its establishment, the Soviet Union has been the- victim of 
calumny and slander. Most vicious of all are the lies about the 
persecution of the church and the prohibition of religious worship. 
Here are the facts of the matter. 


Moscow.—Along with the other civil liberties guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the U. S. S. R., the full freedom of religious worship is enjoyed by the people 
of the U.S. S. R. 

The attitude of the socialist state toward religion and the church is clearly ex- 
pressed in article 124 of the constitution: ‘‘In order to insure to citizens freedom 
of conscience, the church in the U. 8S. 8. R. is separated from the state, and the 
school from the church. Freedom of religious worship and freedom of anti- 
religious propaganda is recognized for all citizens. 

In defining its attitude toward the church, the main concern of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has been to insure full freedom of conscience. 

That freedom of conscience does exist in the U. 8. S. R. is best demonstrated 
by the fact that the church is separated from the state, by the fact that this sep- 
aration is complete—not as in some capitalist countries which boast of laws pro- 
viding for freedom of conscience and religious worship, but in which religion actu- 
ally serve as a weapon of class and national oppression, countries in which re- 
ligious organizations are employed to further the policy of ‘“‘the great ones of the 
earth.” 

NO FREEDOM UNDER CZARISM 


In ezarist Russia—prior to the October Socialist revolution of 1917—there 
existed no freedom of conscience and no freedom of religious worship, despite the 
Government manifesto of April 17, 1905, on strengthening the principles of re- 
ligious tolerance. The orthodox creed enjoyed a position of predominance. The 
Orthodox Church, as represented by the holy governing synod and its head, the 
procurator of the synod, was part and parcel of the government machinery. All 
other creeds were merely tolerated. hey were kept under surveillance by the 
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Department for Ecclesiastical Affairs of Foreign Creeds, which was under the 
direction of the Ministry of the Interior. onversion from one religion to 
another—except conversion to the orthodox religion—was made extremely 
difficult. 

The tsarist autocracy had powerful support in the pulpit, in the church school, 
and in the church censorship, all of which preached humiliation and obedience to 
the powers that be. 

Atheists were subjected to special persecutions. 

The progressive section of the population regarded the situation as highly 
deplorable and strove for the establishment of freedom of conscience and the 
separation of church from state. 

As a matter of fact, the position the Orthodox Church held in the state was 
prejudicial to the church itself as a religious organization. The most farsighted 
and progressive among its leaders were of the opinion that it would be better for 
the church itself to be free from dependence on the state, free from the latter’s 
control. 

With the establishment of the Soviet system in Russia, the existence of a state 
church came to an end, and real freedom of conscience and genuine religious 
tolerance were introduced. 

On January 23, 1918, the decree on the separation of the church from the 
state and the school from the church was promulgated. It was signed by V. I. 
Lenin. . 

Under that decree, church property, such as real estate, and enterprises which 
were operated for profit, were nationalized. Church buildings and objects 
especially intended for religious service, however, were turned over to the religious 
congregations or associations, for permanent use free of charge. The registration 
of births, marriages, and deaths ceased to be a church function. Citizens were 
accorded the right to profess any religion or none at all. 

The separation of the church from the state was accepted by church members 
as a positive development, because it relieved the church of secular state functions 
which are out of keeping with its character. 

In his preface to the book, The Truth About Religion in Russia, published by 
the Moscow patriarchate in 1942, Metropolitan Sergius wrote: 

“The Soviet Government’s decree on freedom of conscience and freedom of 
religious creeds has removed a burden which the church bore for many years, 
has relieved it from outside tutelage. This has been of immense usefulness in 
the internal life of the church. The decree accords freedom, and guarantees 
the inviolability of this freedom, to all religious associations. It is a great boon 
for our Orthodox Church that it is no longer dominating, and in this respect no 
longer restricts the religious conscience of other creeds as it did when it served 
as a lever of the autocratic power.” 

Irrespective of religious views, every citizen in the Soviet Union is guaranteed 
the enjoyment of all civil rights. 

State-owned printing shops print both church books for religious associations, 
and books of an antireligious character. Likewise, paper is provided from the 
state warehouses both for the former and for the latter. Under the Constitution 
of the U. 8. 8. R. (art. 135) the clergy enjoys electoral rights on the same footing 
as all other citizens of the Soviet Union. 

The laws of the Soviet Union and the established rules of the Socialist com- 
munity preclude any infringement of rights or any persecution on account of 
religious beliefs. The laws of the Soviet Union likewise preclude anything that 
might offend the religious feelings of believers. The concrete manifestation of 
freedom of religion in the U. S. 8. R. is to be found in the fact that there is no 
interference whatsoever with the practice of religious rites and customs. 

Freedom of conscience, and hence, freedom of religion, as guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the U. 8. 8. R., has done away not only with national but also 
with religious strife among the numerous peoples of the Soviet Union. It has 
strengthened their friendship, their moral and political unity. 

While guaranteeing the freedom of religious worship, the Constitution of the 
U. 8. S. R. also recognizes the freedom of antireligious propaganda. 

In 1927, during the interview Stalin gave the first American labor delegation 
to visit the U. 8. 8. R., he declared: 

“Under the laws of our country every citizen has the right to profess any religion. 
This is a matter for the conscience of each individual. That is precisely why we 
carried out the separation of the church from the state. But, in separating the 
church from the state and proclaiming religious liberty, there was also guaranteed 
the right of every citizen to combat by argument, by propaganda and agitation, 
any and all religion.” 
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Malicious enemies of the Soviet Union abroad have spread mischievous rumors 
about alleged persecution of the church, the clergy, and church members in the 
Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Government has never persecuted anyone for professing one creed 
or another, or for belonging to a religious organization of one kind or another. 

Soon after the great October revolution some leaders of the Orthodox Church, 
confirmed adherents of the tsarist autocracy—because under the latter they 
enjoyed special rights, privileges and material benefits, which they lost after the 
revolution—joined the fight for the restoration of the monarchy and the old 
regime. They fiercely opposed the implementation of the decree on the separation 
of the church from the state and the school from the church, which the Soviet 
Government promulgated in 1918. 

Church organizations and religious beliefs were used by reactionary members 
of the clergy to further their designs against the Soviet system and against the 
Soviet people. The Soviet Government was therefore compelled to take measures, 
in conformity with justice and necessity, in order to isolate the most actively 
hostile members of the clergy. 


ABOUT TRIALS OF CHURCH PEOPLE 


Hostile elements abroad interpreted those measures as persecutions against 
religion and against the church. 

However, church representatives themselves now admit that the measures 
taken were not persecutions against religion or the church. 

A new trend made itself manifest in the life of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
It was expressed in support for the domestic and foreign policies of the Soviet 
state. 

On July 23, 1927, Metropolitan Sergius, along with other members of the 
synod, came out with an open declaration, which stated, in part: 

‘‘The leaders of the church are not with the enemies of our Soviet state, and 
not with the insane tools of their intrigues, but with our people and our govern- 
ment.” 

The declaration further stated: 

‘We want to be Orthodox Christians and at the same time to be conscious of 
the Soviet Union as our temporal country—whose joys and successes are our joys 
and successes, and whose reverses are our reverses, 

‘“‘While remaining Orthodox Christians, we remember our duty to be citizens 
of the Soviet Union, not out of fear, but because that is what our conscience 
dictates.” 

This declaration met with the approval and support of the mass of members of 
the Orthodox Church. The clergy more and more abandoned the false road of 
struggle against the Soviet Government; more and more the clergy supported the 
measures of the Soviet Government, and this in turn gradually led to a change in 
the attitude of the Soviet Government toward the church and its leaders. 


Mr. Morris. That is the same Mr. Karpov about whom you have 
been testifying, is it not? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know an MVD officer named Serov? 

Mr. Rastvoroyv. Yes. He is chairman of the Security Committee 
of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S. R. They call it now KGB. 
In other words, it is the same as people called MVD. They organized 
at the death of Stalin, KGB. 

Mr. Morris. What is his first name? 

Mr. Rastvorov. His first name I think is Ivan. 

Mr. Morris. Ivan Serov. Is he the same gentleman who had 
difficulty in England recently? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes, the same man. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know him personally? 

Mr. Rastvorov. I know him personally. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us something about his activities, par- 
ticularly his rank and his development into a Soviet Secret Police 
officer? 
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Mr. Rastvorov. Well, he became famous during the beginning of 
the second war, and participated in many operations, for instance, 
the deportation of people from the Baltic States, people from the 
Caucasus area. He was head of special group in East Germany 
which arrested many, many Germans who belonged to Hitler party 
at that time. 

Mr. Morris. What party? 

Mr. Rasrvorov. Hitler party. 

Mr. Morris. Hitler party, yes. 

(Senator Welker now presiding.) 

Mr. Rasrvorov. Well, he was at one time—I have forgotten 
exactly—I think after the war, after the second war, the chief of 
MVD in Ukrainian area, and worked with Mr. Khrushchev. And at 
that time, their friendship started, I think, and he is a very influential 
man and has great support from Mr. Khrushchev, and other people 
who now head the Government of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Morris. You said he is the chairman of the security com- 
mittee? : 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes; KGB, they call it. 

Mr. Morris. As such, would he be the head of the security police? 

Mr. Rasrvorov. Yes; the head of the security police. 

Mr. Morris. Who was his immediate superior in the Soviet 
structure of government? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Pardon me? I don’t follow you. 

Mr. Morris. Who was his superior in the Soviet structure of 
government. You say he is the head of MVD. 

Mr. Rasrvorov. No; he is not head of MVD; he is head of KGB. 
In other words, they divided MVD into two parts: one part now 
consists of intelligence and counterintelligence— 

Mr. Morris. | wonder if you would mind making a little diagram 
for the committee, Mr. Rastvorov. 

Mr. Rastrvoroy. At the death of Stalin, it was MVD; they organ- 
ized MVD, which united MGB and MVD. Approximately 2 years 
ago, or 2%, they divided MVD again into 2 parts. One part is KGB, 
now, they call it, which consists of intelligence and counterintelligence 
organ we are talking about now. And the other they call MVD, 
which has no connection with intelligence and counterintelligence 
operations. 

Serov, General Serov, is in charge of KGB. 

Mr. Morris. Serov is in charge of KGB. 

Now, who is in charge of the other subdivision, do you know, 
Mr. Rastvorov? 

Mr. Rasrvorov. The boss, the chief of MVD was Mr. Kruglov, 
General Krugloy. 

Mr. Morris. Will you spell that, please? 

Mr Rasrvorov. K-r- —well, I will write it down. 

Mr. Morris. Yes. And put Serov’s name under “KGB,”’ too, if 
vou would, please. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have had an investigation into the work- 
ings of Tass News Agency, and I note, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
a representative of the Tass News Agenc’ y covering the hearing today. 

I was wondering if you knew any individuals in the MVD who 
work for Tass News Agency. 

Mr. Rastvorov. You mean, here in the United States or—— 
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Mr. Morris. Anywhere. 

Mr. Rastrvorov. I think I mentioned before, for instance, in 
Tokyo there were a couple of people who represent the Tass Agency, 
one of them by name of Sonin. 

Mr. Morais. Spell that, please. 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes; S-o-n-i-n, his true name. And the second 
one, Captain Egorov, who worked as intelligence officer under cover 
of Tass Agency. 

Mr. Morris. Who is Mr. Chugunov? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Mr. Chugunov? 

Mr. Morris. Will you spell ‘‘Chugunov’’? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. I know him personally. 

Mr. Morris. Will you spell the name for us, please? 

Mr. Rastvorov. C-h-u-g-u-n-o-v. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know his first name? 

Mr. Rastvorov. No, I don’t know his first name. 

Mr. Morris. Chugunov? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, you say you know him personally? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. One time during the war he was chief of 
American section in MVD headquarters, or I call it, MGB head- 
quarters. 

Mr. Morris. He was chief of the American section. That was 
prior to Gromov? Is that the position that Gromov had? 

Mr. Rastvorov. No, at that time Gromov was in the United 
States. 

Mr. Morais. Yes, but did Gromov subsequently come there and 
succeed him? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes; succeeded him. 

Mr. Morris. So Chugunov succeeded Gromov as head of the 
American section? 

Mr. Rastvorov. No; Gromov succeeded Chugunov. 

Mr. Morais. Now, did Chugunov work under cover of the Tass 
News Agency? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes; he worked here in the United States as 
intelligence officer of MGB under the cover of Tass man. 

Mr. Morris. Could you tell us when he did that? 

Mr. Rastvorov. In what year? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Rastvorov. Well, I don’t know exactly the year, because I 
wasn’t familiar particularly with the American operation. But 
anyway, I know him personally. 

ir. Morris. And where did you know him? 

Mr. Rastvorov. In Moscow headquarters. 

Mr. Morris. You were not in the United States at the time and 
did not know him in the United States at the time? 

Mr. Rastvorov. No; I knew him then. He was in Moscow 
during the war, in, I think, in 1944 or 1945, probably. I don’t know 
exactly what year. But I saw him many times, and I saw him when 
he came back from the United States. e married an American girl, 
the daughter of one of the leaders of the Communist Party of the 
United States. I don’t know—— 
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Mr. Morris. The daughter of one of the American Communists 
married Chugunov? 


Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. You do not know her name; do you? 

Mr. Rastvorov. I don’t know her name. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Rastvorov, in connection with delegations 
and exchanges of delegations on economic affairs, while you were in 
Japan, serving as an NKVD offic ‘er, did you meet any fellow MVD 
officers working in these economic delegations? 


Mr. Rastvorov. Yes; for instance, in 1953, there was meeting of 
Ecofair. 


Mr. Morais. That is E-c-o-f-a-i-r? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. That stands for ‘Economic Affairs’’? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes; exactly 

Mr. Morris. Was that a delegation that came from the Soviet 
Union? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. They came as a representative of the Soviet 
Union, and they were members of this organization, and the organ- 
ization held meeting in Japan in 1953, I think, it was in April or March. 

Mr. Morris. April or March of 1953? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

And there is one other man by cover of official of Foreign Office, 
who was Colonel Otroshenko. 

Mr. Morris. He was there under the cover of an official of the 
Foreign Office? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. All right; now, what was his name? 

Mr. Rastvorov. His name was Otroshenko. 

Mr. Morris. Will you spell that and write it on the board for the 
committee, please? 

(The witness writes the name ‘‘Otroshenko”’ on the blackboard.) 

Mr. Morris. Now, actually, what was his role in the MVD, or 
security police? 

Mr. Rastvorov. At that time—first of all, he just checked the 
activities of MVD, intelligence group, in Tokyo. And his second 
task, he participated in negotiations with Prince Kuni. 

Mr. Morris. He participated with Prince Kuni? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Kuni, and his group, with establishment of diplo- 
matic relationship with the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Morris. I see. In other words, he was trying to effect diplo- 
matic relations between a Japanese Government and the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes; and the other man was former Ambassador 

Australia, Generalov. 

Mr. Morais. Will you spell that, please? 

(The witness writes the name ‘‘Generalov” on the blackboard.) 

Mr. Morris. That is spelled G-e-n-e-r-a-l-o-v? 

Mr. Rastrvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what was Otroshenko’s role as an intelligence 
officer? 

Mr. Rastvorov. He was boss of Far East intelligence directorate. 

Mr. Morris. Boss of the Far Eastern intelligence directorate? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Directorate; yes. 


Mr. Morris. And he was there under the cover that you have 
described. 
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Mr. Rastrvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did any skating teams come to Japan at the 
time? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. As you probably already know, they always 
used all kinds of cultural organizations, for instance, regardless of who 
they are, musicians or skaters or skiers or anything else. They send 
with these delegations intelligence personnel to discuss intelligence 
activities abroad. 

Mr. Morris. You say that is the general policy? 

Mr. Rasrvorov. That is the general policy. 

Mr. Morris. With all groups? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes, and also they have them to keep under con- 
trol the members of these cultural organizations. 

Senator WELKER (presiding). Can the man skate? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes; he is looking at them all the time, you know. 

Mr. Morris. That is the general regulation? 

Mr. Rasrvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Can you tell us specifically about any particular 
Soviet skating team that went to Japan? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Well, for instance, these skaters were accompanied 
by Col. Andrei Smirnov. 

Mr. Morris. Smirnov, S-m-i-r-n-0-v? 

Mr. Rastrvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And he went with the skating team? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And you knew bim to be— 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. He was in the U nited States, in the period 
of the second war as an intelligence officer under cover of—-probably 
diplomatic cover. I don’t know exactly. And in later years, I think 
he was head of the American Intelligence Section, Headquarters, in 
Moscow. 

Mr. Morris. And what was his cover with the skating team? 

Mr. Rasrvorov. He was official. 

Mr. Morris. An official? He was not one of the skaters, was he? 

Mr. Rastvorov. No; he can’t skate well. 

Mr. Morris. Now, how about the Soviet Red Cross? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Well, I think it is worth while to tell that all 
ministers who had connections abroad, such as the Minister of Trade, 
the organization which is known as VOKS— 

Mr. Morris. V-O-K-S? 

Mr. Rastvoroy. Yes. (( ontinuing. ) Tass; Red Cross—they 
have special intelligence groups who are responsible for sending with this 
delegation, you know, who is going abroad, to send with this delegation 
intelligence personnel, For instance, the head of the intelligence group 
in Red Cross in Moscow, headed by intelligence officer, Colonel 
Bal: ayan— 

Mr. Morris. Would you spell that, please? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Colonel Balayan? 

Mr. Rastvoroyv. Yes, who was many, many times abroad. [ 
don’t know exactly in w hat country, but he is very famous as a Soviet 
official abroad, especially during the war and before the war, before 
the second war. 

Mr. Morris. Did you say he operates under the cover of an official 


of the Red Cross? 
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Mr. Rastvorov. Yes; he is an Armenian. 

Mr. Morris. And is he in fact an officer of the Soviet Secret Police? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morais. Is his rank colonel? 

Mr. Rasrvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And you say he has been in the United States? 

Mr. Rastrvorov. Yes. No, no, I don’t know about the United 
States, but he was abroad in the western world many times as an 
intelligence officer. 

Mr. Morris. Who is Mitskevitch? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Mitskevitch is the head of the intelligence group 
in VOKS. He is deputy or assistant chairman of VOKS. 

Mr. Morais. Is he also an official of the security police? 

Mr. Rastvorov. He also holds rank of colonel, and at one time 
during the war, had connections with the intelligence operations in the 
United States. 

Mr. Morris. In connection with any change of delegations and 
representations between the United States and the Soviet Union, did 
you participate at all in any particular individual role in connection 
with the visit of any American dignitaries to Moscow, the Soviet 
Union? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Well, for instance, during the war the Soviet 
Government tried to make friends, especially with the leaders, in 
other words, political leaders in the United States. And as you know, 
during the war, in 1943, I think—yes, 1943—Mr. Willkie who, I 
think, wanted to run as the Vice President here-—— 

Mr. Morris. As President. 

Senator Wre.ixer. No; he ran for President—‘‘one world’’—— 

Mr. Rasrvorov. Yes. They tried to make a friend of him, and 
tried desperately to show that in spite of war, the economical condi- 
tions in the Soviet Union for civilians is not so bad. For this reason, 
at the present time, they show him several show places. 

For instance, one of these show places was a farm in the Quibishev 
area, Quibishev city area, which was in bad shape because all people, 
all men, were in the Army, in order to impress Mr. Willkie that we 
have huge army, and in spite of this fact that we have also plenty of 
men in the rural areas, they mobilized all people who were cadets 
of Military Language Institute, who at that time was not far from 
that place, asfarmers. They changed their uniform to civilian clothes 
to show Mr. Willkie that they are poor farmers, and I was one of them. 

Mr. Morris. In other words 

Mr. Rasrvorov. Before this, they cleaned this farm about 3 
months, painted it and cleaned it to show Mr. Willkie that everything 
was all right in the Soviet Union on the farms, and sent plenty of 
delicious stuff from Moscow, like caviar, champagne, and everything. 

Mr. Morris. Let me see, Mr. Rastvorov. You were actually in 
the military service at the time? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes; I was one of cadets. 

Mr. Morris. One of the cadets? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

' Mr. Morris. And you were directed to doff your military uni- 
orm 








Mr. Rasrvorov. Yes. 
Mr. Morris. And to appear as a farmer? 
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Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. This was a good example of how they were 
trying to deceive people from the West, who naively believed that 
really everything was wonderful. 

Senator WeL_ker. That leads me to this question, Judge Morris. 

What do you think about this idea, this increased tendency, to 
exchange delegations with the Soviet Union, this visiting back and 
forth? Are we likely to be misled, as when you posed as a farmer, when 
in fact you were an intelligence agent? 

Mr. Rastvorov. I think so. 

Senator Wetker. Can you give us any information on that? For 
instance, will they show our delegations what they should see, or do 
they just show us exactly what they want us to see? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Exactly. They show what they want to show, 
because, as you understand, from many articles in press and the 
impressions of people who visit the country, that the Government of 
the Soviet Union purposely shows the places where they want to show, 
ard that is why it misleads the people who visit that country, and that 
is why sometimes they express themselves about their visit and just 
draw the very rosy picture about everything in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Morris. And we can expect that in the Soviet delegations there 
will be intelligence agents; is that right, sir? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Definitely. 

Senator We.ker. Judge Morris, I would like to inquire on another 
matter that is no doubt on the mind of the witness and on the minds of 
most people here. 

What do you think of this recent publicity that has been coming 
out of the Soviet Union with respect to the purge of Stalin? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Well, I am not very experienced expert in this 
respect, but I still want to give my opinion, that——— 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, at this point may the record show that, 
contrary to many of the things that the witness has testified today, 
most of the things in fact, which were based on his own knowledge, 
that this is now his own opinion? 

Senator We.ker. Very well. 

Mr. Morris. Rather than evidence. 

Senator We.ker. Very well. I am asking for your opinion, sir, 
based upon your experience with the intelligence agency of the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. Rastvorov. First of all, this purge of Stalin at the present 
time indicates that, probably contrary to the opinion of many experts 
on the Soviet affairs here—it is an indication of not weakness of the 
Soviet Government at the present time, but it is an indication of 
their strength. 

First of all, doing this, they are trying to strengthen their position 
inside country. 

Mr. Morais. Inside the country? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes, sir, and especially among White Russians, 
Byelorussians, and Ukrainians, to ion themselves that they are a 
supporter of the rights of the people. 

Senator Weiker. And not only would they be strengthening them- 
selves inside their own country, but they would be selling a bill of 
goods 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. I am going to come to that. And the 
second aim of their tactics is to force people in the West to believe 
that they are much different from their predecessor, and really sup- 
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porters of so-called peaceful coexistence, because, as they understand 
in the Western World now, they are very reluctant to believe in their 
sincere plans and desires, and I think this step is a good example of 
their desperate attempts for the Western World to believe about their 
peaceful intentions, about their policy of peaceful coexistence. 

Those are the two main points in their recent tactics. 

Senator We.ixer. I have just returned from my home State out 
West, and we have received publicity that you no doubt have read, 
these people who are alleging that Stalin was a vicious terror and a 
disgrace to the Soviet Umion. 

I will ask you if it is not a fact that that publicity comes from 
those who worked at one time very closely with Stalin? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Senator WeLker. Bulganin? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Senator Weitker. Khrushchev? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Senator Wetker. Mikoyan? 

Mr. Rasrvorov. Mikoyan; yes. 

Senator Weiker. Your opinion is that you are not about to believe 
that as of now? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Of course not. If anybody reads attentively or 
carefully all speeches in the 20th Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, they can come to only one conclusion, that their 
policy of world domination remains the same. They change their 
tactics from force to so-called peaceful tactics, because they now 
understand they are not strong enough to achieve their aims for peace 
by strength, and it takes time to consolidate their strength. 

And as soon as they consolidate their strength, they return to the 
same previous policy of force. 1 

Senator WELKER. Do you believe that such a thing as a revolution 
is now going on behind the Iron Curtain today in Russia? 

Mr. Rastvorov. I think it is wishful thinking. 

Senator We.Lker. It is wishful thinking? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Senator Weixer. And it is given out by Bulganin and the other 
leaders I have named to lull those of us freedom-loving countries—— 

Mr. Rastvorov. To sleep; yes. 

Senator Wrixur. Lull us into peaceful sleep—— 

Mr. Rastrvorov. Yes. 

Senator Weiker. Which might result in a rude awakening? 

Mr. Rastvorov. It is a very dangerous policy, the policy of smile, 
and then your enemies show what they really represent. 

Senator Wretxrer. Now, since I have been on this committee, 
which has been a number of years, we have been led to believe that 
Stalin was worshipped in his country as a sort of god. 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Senator Wreiker. Based upon your opinion of the workings of the 
Soviet Union, do you feel that has fundamentally changed, or is that 
attack a change of tactics, of lying, subterfuge, and fraud, which the 
Communists never hesitate to use? 

Mr. Rastvrov. No; the policy tactics and the external policy 
remain basically the same. They change only temporary tactics, you 
know, contemporary tactics, for reasons that I have already mentioned. 
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Senator Weixer. And could they also change to the benefit of the 
satellities that they have? 

Mr. Rastvorov. I don’t think so; no. I doubt it, because Mr. 
Khrushchev stresses very definitely that they are not going to change 
their policy toward satellite countries, and the problems remain the 
same, in spite of the desire of the western world to help these countries 
and to free them from the Communist domination. 

Senator WeLxer. And it is your opinion, is it, that this propa- 
ganda that we have been reading, coming from the leaders of the 
Soviet Union, is nothing but propaganda in an attempt to lull the 
freedom-loving peoples into a sleep? 

Mr. Rastvoroy. That is correct. 

Senator Wxe.tker. I think that is all I have. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I have one more fact here, and that 
is that the September 1954 listing of the delegation to the United 
Nations Ninth Session of the Assembly has the name of A. E. Titov 
listed as First Secretary of the Russian Delegation. 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. é 

Mr. Morris. Is that the Mr. Titov about whom you have testified? 

Mr. Rastvorov. What is his first name? Alexander? 

Mr. Morris. A. E.; the initials, ‘A. E.” 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes; Alexander Titov. 

He is probably chief of the intelligence operations in the New York 
area. 

Mr. Morais. I would like to mention for the record that the Ninth 
Listing, the September 1954, listing, carried him in that fashion. 

Senator Weiker. It is so entered as part of the record. 

(The listing above referred to was marked ‘Exhibit No. 228” and 
may be found in the subcommittee files.) 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Chairman, the staff has not yet completed 
the necessary amount of work in connection with this witness, and 
there are other things that are still to be covered in connection with 
this and the previous examination. I wonder if you would ask the 
witness if he would be available for testimony at some time again in 
the future. 

Senator WeLknur. Yes. 

Colonel Rastvorov, naturally our staff has much more work to 
complete before they finish their interrogation of you. Will you be 
available for further testimony after the staff gives you a reasonable 
time? 

Mr. Rastrvorov. Yes; I will do my best any time you ask me to. 

Senator We.xer. And I want to thank you very much, Colonel, for 
your testimony. 

Mr. Rastrvorov. You are welcome, sir. 

Senator We_ker. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 

(The following additional testimony by Rastvorov was ordered into 
the record at a hearing on May 31, Chairman Eastland presiding:) 


TESTIMONY OF YURI RASTVOROV—Resumed 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Rastvorov, do you know a Soviet official named 
Sergei Tichvinski? 
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Mr.-Rastvorov. I know him personally. He belonged to the 
Soviet Intelligence Service, particularly MVD Intelligence. He 
started his career as an intelligence officer approximately from 1938, 
1939. 

During the second war he was assigned to the Soviet Embassy in 
China and worked at the Embassy; his final post was counselor. 

Mr. Morris. Where was that? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Well, I don’t know the beginning of his work in 
China. Peking, I think, and elsewhere in China. 

Mr. Morris. Now, could you approximate what year that was? 

Mr. Rastvorov. I think it is from 1940. 

Mr. Morais. Now, did he hold a military rank at that time in the 
MVD? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes; he already was an officer, an intelligence 
officer at that time. 

Mr. Morais. Of what rank? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Probably lieutenant or senior lieutenant of 
NKGB. 

Mr. Morris. And you say he was assigned, then, to the Soviet 
Embassy in Peking? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. As an intelligence—— 

Mr. Rastvorov. As an intelligence officer under diplomatic cover. 

Mr. Morris. Do you remember specifically what diplomatic cover 
he had at that time? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Some diplomatic cover, but I don’t know particu- 
larly what. I know at the end of his career in China he was counselor 
of the Soviet Embassy. 

Mr. Morais. How long was he in China? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Approximately, with brief trips back to the Soviet 
Union, approximately 10 years, from 1940 to 1950. 

Mr. Morris. 1940 to 1950? 

Mr. Rastvorov. To 1950, approximately. He also was on intel- 
ligence and official assignments in Hong Kong, I think, and some 
South East Asia countries, and New York, and Ottawa. 

Mr. Morris. Now, during those 10 years, to your knowledge, did 
he act as an MGB officer? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. For the whole duration? 

Mr. Rastvorov. I think in 1946 or 1947 he came temporarily to 
the Moscow headquarters and was about a couple of months there. 
He gave several lectures to the Intelligence Directorate on the situa- 
tion in China. 

Mr. Morris. Did you meet him at that time? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes; I met him a couple of times. 

Mr. Morris. Did you speak with him at those times? 

Mr. Rastrvorov. No. I didn’t know him personally but at that 
time he was assigned to the Third Section, Fourth Division of the 
First Directorate of the MGB. 

Mr. Morris. What was the function of that directorate? 

Mr. Rastvorov. It was the Directorate of the Intelligence of 
MGB. 

Mr. Morris. What was the MGB? 

Mr. Rastvorov. The Ministry of State Security. 
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Mr. Morris. Now, at that time did you know that he was acting 
under diplomatic cover as an intelligence officer in China? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes, in China. 

Mr. Morris. How long did he stay in Moscow at that time? 

Mr. Rasrvorov. He was there about a couple of months, and then 
returned back to China and later he also occasionally visited Moscow 
on temporary leave. During his work in China he was actively 
engaged in espionage activity against the Chiang Kai-shek Govern- 
ment and had personal contacts with several very important agents 
in China. At that time the Soviet Ambassador in China was 
Panyushkin, who was also the chief of MGB Intelligence in China. 
Tichvinski was one of his chief lieutenants. 

Mr. Morris. You say Tichvinski had contacts with Soviet agents 
in China? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Soviet agents who penetrated Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Government. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know any of those? 

Mr. Rastrvorov. I don’t know particularly the name of those 
agents. I wasn’t connected with intelligence work in China. I 
worked in the Japanese section. 

Mr. Morris. That was not your assignment, but you did know, 
and you learned from your experience as an intelligence officer that 
he had made contact with important agents who had pene ‘trated the 
Chiang Kai-shek Government? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Was that prior to the time you saw him in 1946 and 
1947 in Moscow? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes, before and after; until the Chiang Kai-shek 
Government collapsed. Also, he was engaged in the recruitment of 
Japanese prisoners of war in China who later, repatriated to Japan, 
agreed to work in the Soviet Intelligence as agents. 

“Mr. Morris. Now, will you tell us what you mean when you say 
he was engaged in recruitment work? 

Mr. Rastvorov. It means that he participated in recruiting the 
Japanese prisoners of war and internees for intelligence operations in 
Japan. 

Mr. Morris. Now, were these people whom he recruited then sent 
back to the homeland of Japan? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes, exactly. 

Mr. Morris. To carry on intelligence work for the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know whether his recruitment work was 
extensive? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Well, as I mentioned before, I didn’t know the 
details of his work, but I know he participated in this particular 
operation. 

Mr. Morris. Now, is there anything else you know about Mr. 
Tichvinski? 

Mr. Rastrvorov. Well, in approximately 1952, he was appointed 
as deputy of the Far East Intelligence Operations Directorate, in 
MGB headquarters in Moscow, and we knew about his appointment 
from the cables which we got from Moscow headquarters which were 
signed by him and also by Colonel Otroschenko. 
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Mr. Morris. Who was Colonel Otroschenko? 

Mr. Rastvorov. He was until 1951 the chief of the Far and Near 
East Intelligence Directorate in the Committee of Information. 
The Committee of Information had been established at the end of 
1947, on Molotov’s initiative, as an independent intelligence agency 
consisting of the Intelligence Directorate of MGB and Milita 
Intelligence. The committee was dissolved in 1952 and the Intelli- 
gence Directorate was restored to its previous separate status, for 
greater efficiency. 

Tichvinski was appointed as deputy chief of Far East and Near 
East Intelligence Directorate of the main Intelligence Directorate of 
MGB. At that time he held the rank of full colonel. He speaks 
fluently Chinese and 

Mr. Morris. Who is this now? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Tichvinski—and Japanese, and English. He is 
considered by high level echelons of government and leaders of 
Intelligence Service as a very capable and intelligent officer, capable 
and experienced intelligence officer. 

Mr. Morris. Now, when did you next hear about Mr. Tichvinski? 

Mr. Rastvorov. I heard about Mr. Tichvinski, about his work in 
England. In England he was Chief of Intelligence, MVD Intelli- 
gence. 

Mr. Morris. When was that? 

Mr. Rastvorov. I think approximately it was in—he was on 
temporary duty there, was a long time there. I have forgotten 
exactly but it is probably 1953. 

Mr. Morris. 1953. In other words, subsequent to his assignment 
to England. 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes; after his assignment. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know what title he had while he was in 
England? 

Mr. Rastvorov. He was under diplomatic cover. I don’t know 
exactly what kind of cover he had. Being under diplomatic cover, 
he worked as the leader of the MVD intelligence group in England. 

That is all about England. 

Mr. Morris. Now, do you know now that he is the head of the 
trade mission to Japan? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes; I read recently in the press various references 
to the name of Sergei Tichvinski, who was appointed as chief of the 
Soviet mission in Tokyo. Paying great attention to Japanese prob- 
lems and anxious to reestablish diplomatic relationship with Japan, 
the Soviet Government probably decided that Tichvinski, being very 
experienced diplomatically and at the same time a very capable, 
experienced intelligence officer, was qualified for this job. 

It was also worthwhile to mention that, as a result of my defection, 
which caused the breakup of the Soviet agent net in Japan, the leaders 
of the Kremlin are very anxious at the present time to build again a 
new agent net in Japan, in order to bring about their aims toward that 
country, keeping in mind its strategic and political importance to 
their maneuvers. 

Mr. Morris. That you base on your knowledge of Mr. Tichvinski 
and the MVD? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. It is absolutely obvious that the Soviet 
mission in Japan at the present time is having a hard time reestablish- 
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ing contact with the Japanese Communist Party because of lack of 
experienced intelligence officers. All of them, after my defection, 
were sent to the Soviet Union. 

Previously the Soviet inteiligence group in Tokyo maintained con- 
tact with the Japanese Communist Party through a liaison member 
of the Communist Party of Japan whose code name was Ron. 

There is no question that Mr. Tichvinski has been given the task of 
reestablishing contact with the Japanese Communist Party. He re- 
placed Mr. Greschnov who temporarily was the head of the MVD 
intelligence group in Tokyo after the Soviet Intelligence Service was 
forced to recall all their intelligence personnel as a result of my defec- 
tion. The Soviet Intelligence Service needed very much to replace 
Mr. Greschnov with a more capable and experienced intelligence officer 
who could renew intelligence operations in Japan, and that is one of 
the reasons Mr. Tichvinski has been sent to Japan—not only for the 
purpose of attempting the establishment of diplomatic relations witb 
Japan but for intelligence purposes directly. 

Mr. Morris. And again, Mr. Rastvorov, you know that from your 
understanding of the operations of MVD and your knowledge of Mr. 
Tichvinski, rather than any direct knowledge that you have? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, how did you know that Ron was the liaison 
man? 

Mr. Rastvorov. I personally participated in the arrangement of 
meetings with Ron from 1950 until 1954. I also participated directly 
in getting the money in American currency which the Soviet Govern- 
ment sent clandestinely to Japan for the activities and work of the 
Japanese Communist Party. 

After the second war, the MVD Intelligence Service participated in 
the recruitment of Japanese prisoners of war in concentration camps, 
which existed all over the Soviet Union, particularly in the Far East 
area. 

In 1948 I participated myself in recruitment of PW’s in the Far 
East area, especially Khabarovsk. The MVD Intelligence Service 
recruited approximately 400 Japanese prisoners of war to use as agents 
after their return to Japan. Some of these agents were used after 
their return to Japan. Some of them were put on ice temporarily, 
and we can assume that Mr. Tichvinski will be engaged in reestablish- 
ing contact with some of these people, who up until now have not 
been active as Soviet agents, but who are now important to Soviet 
intelligence because of their possible sensitive positions. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Rastvorov, could you estimate for us the number 
of Japanese prisoners and internees who were recruited for intelligence 
purposes? 

Mr. Rastvorov. As I mentioned before, the Soviet Intelligence 
Service alone recruited approximately 400 people. Besides these 
people, local concentration camp authorities, for internal purposes, 
also recruited a great number of Japanese prisoners of war. 

I think it is better to explain what I mean by this. In other words, 
so-called internal agents which they used as informers in PW camps, 
not directly for intelligence purposes but to spy on their own men at 
the camps. 

They were not recruited by Intelligence Service but by local au- 
thorities who were in charge of these PW camps, and if you include 
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this number, it would be approximately 7,000, 8,000 people, who also 
are potential agents and sooner or later could be used as active Soviet 
agents in Japan. 

(Whereupon, at 4:50 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 

(The following statement of Yuri Rastvorov was ordered into the 
record at a meeting of the subcommittee on July 18, 1956:) 


My career as an officer of the Soviet Intelligence Service, MVD, began in 1940 
with my entry into the Japanese department of the Moscow Institute of Eastern 
Studies. The institute was originally named after Narimanov, but as it fre- 
quently happens in the Soviet Union, Narimanov was eventually accused of 
treason against the Soviet Union on behalf of all foreign intelligence services, 
collectively, and was specifically charged with being an agent of the Japanese 
Intelligence Service. his latter charge against Narimanov was evolved as the 
result of the Soviet estimation of the capabilities attributed to the Japanese 
Intelligence Service. It was always described as the most powerful and the most 
active of all the foreign intelligence organizations su posedly functioning on the 
Soviet territory, and especially in the Soviet Far East. Fantastic “cloak and 
dagger’’ stories involving operations of the Japanese Intelligence Service in the 
Soviet Union were in circulation throughout the Soviet population. Many of 
these stories (tales) could successfully compete with the horror stories of the 
unexcelled Hollywood master of mystery Alfred Hitchcock. 

Thousands of prominent and responsible Communist Party and Government 
officials, together with the leaders and the high command of the Red army were 
accused, tried, and finally slaughtered on the grounds that they were actively 
engaged in espionage for the Japanese Intelligence Service. These accusations 
frequently took a ridiculous form, since the evidence presented at the trials 
tended to indicate that some of the accused leaders of the Soviet society were on 
the payroll of the Japanese Intelligence supposedly from the time when they 
normally would have been wearing diapers. 

While I was a member of the Japanese department of the Moscow Institute of 
Eastern Studies, I became a direct witness to the numerous arrests of the teaching 
personnel of the institute. Among those arrested were prominent Japanese Com- 
munists, active participants of the Comintern, who came to the “proletarian 
paradise’ to acquire practical experience for making revolution. They hoped to 
apply the lessons learned in Moscow to their own country when the opportunity 
presented itself, but in the meantime, some of them were utilized in the capacity 
of teachers of Japanese in the Institute of Eastern Studies in Moscow. Among 
the few Japanese people who survived Soviet panic and the resultant bloody 
purges which reflected Soviet fear of the Japanese, was the daughter of Sen 
Katayama, one of the original founders of the Japanese Communist Party. By 
virtue of being the lone survivor of the purges at the institute, she became the 
only native Japanese teacher of language available there, soon establishing herself 
as the sole authority on the subject. 

Since I was an inexperienced young man, thoroughly permeated with Com- 
munist ideology, taught to hate everything foreign, i had to accept the official 
Communist line, emphasizing the supadeen inherent qualities of treachery and 
basic animosity which the Soviets attribute to Japanese people. The complete 
fallacy of this indoctrination I came to realize later when I was given an oppor- 
tunity to visit Japan, the land which I had studied for so long, and so intensively. 
At the time, however, I could not suspect that Japanese language and Japanese 
area studies were to play such a decisive role in my life a decade later when, 
because of it, I was able to break away from the Communist regime in Russia and 
to establish for myself a new home in a free country. 

I began my study of Japanese language with mixed emotions. There were 
doubts in my mind as to my ultimate ability to master Japanese, the most difficult 
language for Europeans to learn. There was also present in me an element of 
fear of Japan, the sworn enemy of the Soviet people, according to the around-the- 
clock pronouncements of the Soviet propaganda machine. Paradoxically, my 
doubts and fears were overshadowed by the trust placed upon me by my country. 
I was fired up with enthusiasm directed at fulfilling the assigned responsible 
mission of defending the ‘“‘workers-peasants” motherland from the aspirations of 
the imperialist Japan, said to be desirous to conquer the Soviet Union. 

Even though there were certain doubts in me concerning the infallibility of the 
Communist regime established in Russia, I was nevertheless inclined to believe 
the extravagant statements of the Kremlin clique, painting the bright picture of 
the happy future for the suffering Russian people. The deprivations of the Rus- 
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sian masses were always explained by the Communists in terms of foreign capital- 
ist exploitation, encirclement, and the aggressive designs directed against the 
Soviet Union. 

My study of the Japanese language was interrupted with the outbreak of the war 
between Germany and the Soviet Union, in June 1941. All students of the Jap- 
anese department of the Institute of Eastern Studies in Moscow were ordered im- 
mediately to proceed to the Soviet Far East, to be employed as interpreters of 
Japanese language, and to serve as officers of the psychological warfare service 
in the Special Far Eastern Red army. 

The Communist leadership of Russia anticipated with fear the possible entry 
of Japan into the war against the Soviet Union. Such action by Japan would 
have decided the fate of the Communist idcology and probably would have 
changed entirely the recent history of mankind, The widely spread fear of the 
Sovict leaders was soon to be dispelled. 

My presence in the Soviet Far East lasted only a short while. Several weeks 
prior to the outbreak of war between the United States and Japan, a transfer 
took place of a considerable number of the Soviet Far Eastern Army combat 
units to the western front. This development was observed with amazement by 
the staff officers of the Soviet Far Eastern Command. The transfer of troops 
was necessitated by the critical situation developing on the approaches to Moscow 
by the German advance. What then appeared to be an exceedingly risky step 
to be taken by the Soviet high command, since it exposed the Sovict far eastern 
areas to a possible invasion by the Japanese Kwantung army, in reality, was a 
calculated risk undertaken by the Kremlin leadership on the knowledge of the 
Japanese General Staff plan of attack on Pearl Harbor. This knowledge in 
turn, was derived from the extensive espionage network operations carried out 
by the Soviets in Japan, 

Soon after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, assuring the safety of the 
Soviet position in the Far East, I was transferred from Mongolia to Fergana, the 
location to which the Institute of Eastern Studies was evacuated from Moscow. 

In 1943, in connection with the growing need for Japanese linguists I was recalled 
from the institute and, in accordance with the decision of the central committee 
of the Soviet Communist Party, I was assigned to the Japanese Department of the 
Intelligence Directorate of the Soviet Ministry of State Security. 

All those mental pictures of the Sovict intelligence activities, which my youthful 
imagination helped to create, proved to be excecdingly naive and overly romantic. 
Having seen much, and having experienced more as the time went on, a new world 
opened up to me—an unpleasant, repulsive underworld, filled with intrigues, 
murders, kidnapings, blackmail; with all sorts of unethical political manipulations, 
diversionary acts—ali directed against the countries of the non-Sovict world. All 
these actions were justified by, the Sovict leaders on the grounds that the target. the 
free world, represented a threat to communism and therefore had to be destroyed. 

The absence in my work of any serious complications requiring assistance and 
direction from an expert possessing a brilliant analytical mind, was always a source 
of amazement to me. Everything was basic in nature, simple and orderly. It 
was difficult to realize that within the framework of the huge Soviet espionage 
net covering the world, operated Rosenburgs, Fuchs, Hiss, MacLean, Burgess, 
Sorge, and thousands of others. What specially impressed me at the beginning, 
and became later a source of repulsion for me, was the complete lack of humane- 
ness and consideration by the Soviet system toward the agents of its own intelli- 
gence service. Agents employed by the Soviets were always in a position of 
milk-cows, once they ceased producing milk, they were sent to a slaughterhouse, 

In January 1946, after an appropriate intelligence operational training and 

reparation, I was sent to Tokyo under the guise of a representative of the Soviet 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, The capitulation of Japan opened up numerous 
opportunities for the Soviet intensification of the intelligence effort, and the Tokyo 
representatives of the Soviet Intelligence Service (MVD) experienced an urgent 
need for additional intelligence officers, 

The Soviet Government proved to be very realistic in its early appraisal of the 
situation in the Far East. It came to a conclusion that it would be impossible to 
establish in Japan a puppet regime of the Soviet Government, like those created 
in Eastern Europe with the aid of Soviet troops. Occupation of Japan by the 
United States troops and the categorical refusal by General MacArthur to comply 
with the persistent and strong Soviet demands to permit Soviet military occupa- 
tion of northern Japan—island of Hokkaido, prevented the Soviet Government 
from establishing ‘‘in accordance with the will of the Japanese people’’ the ‘‘in- 
dependent democratic Japanese Government friendly to the Soviet cause and to 
its ideology.”” Because of this, the Communist leadership of the Soviet Union 
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attributed special importance to the formation in Japan of a comprehensive, 
widely established and effective Soviet espionage net. 

The main objective of the Soviet espionage effort was the infiltration of its 
agents into the Imperial Court circle, into the Government and business, and 
into the political parties of Japan. This reflected the long-range aspects of the 
Soviet political planning in regard to Japan. Soviet leadership considered the 
necessity for Soviet penetration into the Japanese political life at the time when 
the sovereignty of Japan would be restored. Soviet planning centered upon the 
use of Japanese Socialist parties, the most effective instrument for the submission 
of Japan to the Soviet influence. [The current Soviet campaign, led by Khru- 
shchev and his subordinates, “sweetly” praising the Communist Party of Japan 
and the Socialist Party elements in that country, actually represents a move to 
strengthen the fifth column of the Kremlin in Japan. Through it, the Soviets 
intend to convert Japan eventually into a puppet of the international Communist 
movement, with the consequent result of weakening the unified anti-Communist 
front in the Far Kast.] 

As a concurrent mission, the Soviet intelligence organs in Japan were instructed 
to undertake the espionage operations against the Allied occupation forces, with 
the first priority of this effort given to the United States and to the British 
personnel and installations. 

Immediately after the capitulation of Japan, the intelligence group of the 
MVD in Tokyo instigated the search for, and the reestablishment of contact 
with, former Soviet espionage agents. Some of these agents were discarded and 
lost during the war; some of them, however, were directed to go underground and 
to remain inactive because of the strict Japanese internal security control main- 
tained during the war. 

[The firm and effective Japanese control and the constant surveillance main- 
tained over the Soviet Embassy personnel and over the personnel of other Soviet 
agencies, resulted in a considerable curtailment of Soviet intelligence operations 
in Japan during World War II.] 

With the termination of the war, the intensified Soviet drive to reestablish 
contact with the former Japanese agents of the Soviet intelligence services was 
greatly facilitated by the fact that many of the Japanese former Soviet agents 
appeared at the Soviet missions in Tokyo, on their own initiative, prompted not 
only by devotion, but also by the pangs of hunger. In the majority of these cases, 
they were attempting to regain contact with the representatives of the Soviet 
Military Intelligence (GRU), an organization which successfully competes with 
the MVD espionage system. 

In the summer of 1946, one of the oldest, most reliable and faithful agents of the 
MVD, Takemore Shigezu, made his appearance at the Soviet mission in Tokyo. 
Takemore spent considerable time in the Soviet Union as an official representative 
of the Japanese Government, representing Japanese commercial firms having 
concessions in the northern part of the Sakhalin Island. He was recruited by the 
MVD intelligence service through the exploitation of a known weakness on his 
part. Having learned that his weakness was Russian women, the MVD arranged 
for Takemore to meet an attractive Moscow prostitute who was an MVD agent. 
This MVD sponsored romance soon blossomed out into a secret marriage, that 
eventually resulted in the recruitment of Takemore as a full-fledged agent of the 
MVD intelligence service. Reeognizing his dedicated love toward his wife, the 
MVD exploited this factor to the hilt. As payment for his espionage activities, 
Takemore was given infrequent opportunities to meet his wife in north Sakhalin, 
where she was brought from Moscow under escort of two MVD colonels. These 
meetings between Takemore and his wife were usually held in a house assigned for 
this purpose by the MVD. Surveillance included keeping an eye on them by the 
escorting MVD colonels from Moscow. The colonels were assigned to this duty 
because of the importance attributed Takemore by the MVD. Takemore honestly 
and faithfully worked for the Soviet Intelligence Service (MVD), transmitting to 
it great amounts of valuable classified information and numerous secret documents 
from the Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs. To the best of my knowledge, 
Takemore continued his postwar employment with the Soviet Intelligence Service 
(MVD) through 1954. 

Before my departure from Moscow for Tokyo, I was instructed to report for 
briefing to the Director of the Intelligence Service (MVD), Lieutenant General 
Fitin. In the course of my visit to Fitin, he underscored and emphasized the 
need for recruitment of Americans and British. Referring to his instructions 
from the Kremlin, he stated that ‘with the collapse of Hitlerite Germany, our 
principal enemies remain the United States and Great Britain. This is the direc- 
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tion of the main Soviet effort, and within it the principal place is assigned to the 
Soviet Intelligence Service operations.’”” The open cynicism displayed by Fitin 
was to me reminiscent of the Soviet failure to advise the United States of Japan’s 
willingness to capitulate in 1945. Filled with disappointment, and greatly disil- 
lusioned and depressed, I left the private office of this high Soviet bureaucrat, it 
whose hands was concentrated the worldwide network of Soviet espionage. This 
again demonstrated to me the inherent duplicity of the Soviet leadership towards 
the Allies, who were instrumental in assuring the survival of the Communist 
regime, without realizing that the Communists, as soon as they were in a position, 
would bite the hand that was feeding them, and would ultimately stab their 
saviors in the back. 

After a long 10-day journey across the vast wasteland and forests of Siberia, I 
arrived in Vladivostok. There I joined a large group of select, specially trained 
Soviet officers, the majority of whom were intelligence officers assigned to Japan. 
I later learned that most of us received similar briefings, stressing the same objec- 
tives I had heard in Fitin’s office. From Vladivostok to Yokohama, the 3-day 
trip was made in American built ships, which had been furnished by the United 
States to the Soviets during the war, under the terms of the lend-lease. 

Upon my arrival in Japan I was especially impressed with the magnitude of 
Japanese industrial installations in the Tokyo-Yokohama area. Smokeless fac- 
tory chimneys, dominating the horizon, however, stood as silent witness of this 
devastated land. 

After a short period of local intelligence briefings dedicated primarily to the 
study of locations and places suitable for clandestine meetings with agents, I was 
ready to embark on my first operational assignment on Japanese soil. My im- 
mediate task was to establish a direct contact with two Japanese agents of the 
Soviet Intelligence Service (MVD), who had just returned to Japan from Moscow 
One of these men, by name Higurashi, occupied a position of secretary of the 
Japanese Embassy in Moscow, while the other, named Kiyokawa, had served as 
Moscow correspondent for one of the leading Japanese newspapers 

Approximately a year before the end of war in the Pacific in 1944, when it be- 
came obvious that the war was not going to end favorably for Japan, a number of 
Japanese diplomats in Moscow formed a political group, calling it the Party for 
the Establishment of the New Democratic Order in Japan. The formation of 
this group was prompted by the deep depression and pessimism which prevailed 
throughout the ranks of the Japanese representatives of the Foreign Office sta- 
tioned abroad 

Soviet Intelligence Service (MVD) authorities learned about the formation of 
this group through its counterintelligence organization which was responsible for 
the surveillance of and reporting on members of foreign diplomatic missions in 
Moscow. Having obtained information concerning this organization and its 
objectives, the Chief of the MVD counterintelligence office who was responsible 
for this area, Colonel Tahchianov, made contact with the group. To hide his 
connection with Soviet Intelligence, he claimed to be a representative of Soviet 
social, political, and cultural circles. To make the necessary contacts, he used as 
his intermediaries Russian agents, employees of the Japanese Embassy. Through 
them, Colonel Tahchianov established contact with the aforementioned group, 
offering it his services and facilities for the moral and material support necessary to 
implement the plans developed by the Japanese Embassy conspirators. 

Having thus created a close working contact with the Japanese group, 
Tahchianov then concentrated on the development of individual members of the 
group along Communist lines. This development stage was stimulated by 
promises of serious and extensive Soviet support to the Japanese “party’’ for the 
establishment of the “democratic” regime in Japan. Cultivation and develop- 
ment of the Japanese diplomatic representatives in Moscow was not limited to 
the political objectives, but was, as a rule, lavishly accompanied by dinner parties 
and various other forms of entertainment. As a result of the intensive Soviet 
drive, all members of this Japanese Embassy group were recruited individually as 
agents of the MVD, prior to their departure from Moscow. Each of the individ- 
uals, signed an agreement, committing himself in writing to work for Soviet 
Intelligence, and also obligating himself to keep this agreement secret from other 
members of the Japanese Embassy group. The form of this written agreement 
had a pompous character, elaborating on the Communist future of Japan and 
emphasizing the necessity for physical extermination of the Imperial family- and 
for the complete elimination of the Imperial system in Japan, which were the main 
causes for the misfortunes of the Japanese people. 

I established contact with Higurashi in July 1946, on a Sunday, by the monu- 
ment of General Grant in Ueno Park. While still in Moscow, Higurashi and 
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other members of the Japanese Embassy group mentioned above, were in- 
structed in detail as to the types of information they were to obtain for the 
Soviet Union. Special emphasis was placed on the information pertaining to the 
United States policies toward Japan. 

The end of the war found Higurashi in an important and responsible position 
in the Japanese Foreign Office. Following the conclusion of peace negotiations 
in San Francisco, the Soviet Government was thoroughly informed by Higurashi 
concerning the internal and external policies of Yoshida’s government, including 
details of the secret negotiations between United States and the Japanese Gov- 
ernments held through the medium of the American Ambassadors, in Japan, 
Murphy and Allison. Detailed facts of the negotiations were transmitted by 
Higurashi directly to the Soviet representatives in Tokyo and were then imme- 
diately telegraphed by them to Moscow. The information submitted by 
Higurashi was so detailed that frequently it was thought to be an exact steno- 
graphic transcript of the discussions held by the American and Japanese repre- 
sentatives. The compliance of Higurashi with Soviet demands for information, 
was made possible through his wide circle of acquaintances and friends holding 
key positions within the Japanese Government. Among these was the brother- 
in-law of Yoshida. Higurashi also had access to timely information concerning 
the Japanese Government’s position in regard to the illegal presence of the Soviet 
mission on Japanese territory. The legality of its presence in Japan was ques- 
tioned by the Japanese, since the Soviet Union refused to conclude the peace 
treaty with Japan, which would have meant recognition of Japan's sovereignty. 
Studying the detailed information reports submitted by Higurashi on the subject 
of conferences held by top leaders in the Japanese Foreign Office, with the 
frequent participation of Premier Yoshida, we in Moscow were always amazed 
at the attitude of uncertainty and the indecision held by the Japanese Govern- 
ment in regard to the continued existence of the Soviet mission in Tokyo. It 
is unfortunate that the Japanese were not aware, at that time, of the Soviet 
preparedness to withdraw its mission from Japan at the first strong request by 
the Japanese Government. ‘ 

Higurashi also rendered a valuable service to the Kremlin and to the Chinese 
Communist leaders during the Korean war. He obtained a considerable amount 
of information of military character, describing the efforts of the United States 
and other United Nations participating in the drive to expel the Korean Com- 
munists from South Korea. In the course of his priceless service for the Soviet 
intelligence over a period of some 8 vears, Higurashi ‘“‘earned’’ over 7,000 American 
dollars, in addition to the extravagant promises of further compensation in the 
future, when the objectives of the Soviet Union in Japan were attained. 

In the course of his initial contacts in Japan with the Soviet Intelligence Service 
representatives, Higurashi was still under the influence of his Moscow ‘‘experi- 
ence,’’ naively believing that his entire mission for the Soviets would consist only 
of organizing a new Japanese political party, and not fully realizing, at the time, 
that he had already become a paid Soviet agent and a traitor to Japan. 

A few weeks after assuming the responsibility of working with Higurashi, I 
established operational contact with another Japanese agent, also a former member 
of the Moscow “group.”’ Kiyokawa Yukichi was a former Moscow correspondent 
for a leading Japanese newspaper. I met Kiyokawa in the Meiji Park, in the 
evening. He appeared extremely jittery and expressed unmistakable fear of 
detection. It required considerable time and effort on my part to obtain from 
Kiyokawa intelligent answers to my operational questions and to transmit to him 
instructions for his next espionage assignment. 

In contrast with Higurashi, Kiyokawa, on the basis of my initial contact with 
him, demonstrated complete apathy and unwillingness to fulfill the espionage 
obligations which he had assumed while in Moscow. Kiyokawa had returned to 
his former position on the leading Japanese newspaper, which he had represented 
in Moscow. He was in constant panic, fearful of detection and arrest by the 
Japanese police or American occupation authorities. I do not exaggerate when 
I say that during my meetings with Kiyokawa, which were usually held in the 
dark out-of-the-way streets of Tokyo, I could always recognize Kiyokawa by 
the rattle of his teeth, a direct result of his nervousness. He constantly insisted 
that he should be left alone, refused to accept money payments from me. The 
extent of his espionage effort was consistently limited to the transcription and 
rehash of political commentaries from various Tokyo newspapers. This he 
submitted to me for transmission to Moscow as secret information. Kiyokawa 
systematically tried to avoid the operational meetings with me. There were 
periods, several months in duration, when he failed completely to appear at 
scheduled meeting places. Although there was constant Soviet pressure exerted 
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on Kiyokawa to fulfill his obligations, toward the middle of 1950 he broke contact 
with Soviet intelligence altogether. 

In the summer of 1946, contact was reestablished with two other members of the 
former Japanese Embassy group in Moscow. I worked with one of them, Shiojji, 
during my second assignment in Japan in July 1950. Although Shioji was not a 
high ranking officer of the Japanese Foreign Office, he soon became an important 
figure in the espionage net maintained by MVD in Japan. His primary value to 
the Soviet intellizence was his “natural ability’? to steal top secret documents 
from the safes of the Japanese Foreign Office. This earned Shioji the MVD nick- 
name ‘Document Master.” Concurrently; with his firm belief in the righteous- 
ness of communism, Shioji was also deeply dedicated to the idea of monetary com 
pensation for his efforts. He constantly demanded of me additional sums of 
money which he claimed were due him for extra services rendered the Soviet 
intellizence. He invented various reasons and excuses for demanding supple- 
mentary payments for his services, such as purchases of presents for his superiors 
in the Foreign Office, for dances and parties, and various other purpeses, supposedly 
required from the developmental intelligence point of view. In reality, Shioji 
financed his numerous love affairs with Soviet funds given him for intelligence 
purposes. This the MVD knew from Shioji’s ‘‘colleague’’ Higurashi, and from 
other agents. 

In the latter half of 1953, Shioji informed me, at one of our operational meetings, 
that he was nominated by his superiors in the Foreign Office for a diplomatic as- 
signment to the Japanese Embassy in New Delhi, India. Moscow, immediately 
upon receipt of my message, instructed Shioji to do his utmost to obtain this as- 
signment. Moscow felt that through Shioji Soviet intelligence would develop 
additional onerational possibilities in India, which also represented a vital] in- 
telligence target for Soviet intelligence operations. 

I assume, however, that with my sensational departure from the Soviet mission 
in Tokyo in January 1954, Shioji’s opportunities to enjoy the Indian scene were 
unceremoniously terminated. 

Concurrently with handling my agents, Kiyokawa and Higurashi, I was in- 
structed by Moscow to establish contact with another Japanese agent of the 
MVD, Sakata, Jiro. He was returned to Japan after an internment in the Soviet 
Union, as the result of the Soviet declaration of war in August 1945. The unusual 
rapidity with which the Soviets repatriated interned Japanese diplomats after 
the war was prompted by the extraordinary need to place these men in areas of 
projected Soviet intelligence operations. This was told to me by my Moscow 
superiors, Moscow felt that these agents, because of their positions and con- 
nections, could play an important role in the procurement of information vital 
for the formulation of Soviet policy toward Japan. Sakata’s recruitment as an 
MVD axent was reminiscent of the incentive used in recruiting Takemore. Both 
were extremely susceptible to the charms of the opposite sex. Sakata was 
assizned to Moscow during World War II. Being lonely, he established an 
acquaintance and later a close relationship with a Russian girl, who was in reality 
an MVD agent. This friendship between Sakata and the Russian girl, Galina, 
soon ripened into a more tangible relationship than a purely platonic friendship. 
After several months of this romance, the MVD designed a rather simple operation 
intended to involve Sakata to the point where his recruitment as a Soviet intelli- 
gence azent could be accomplished without any difficulty. Following the MVD 
scheme, while Sakata was not aware of the fact, every step he was forced to take 
was preplanned for him by Soviet intelligence. Galina was instructed to an- 
nounce to Sakata that she was ‘“‘preznant”’ and request his assistance in performing 
“abortion,’’ supposedly to relieve him of both financial and legal responsibility 
for the “expected” child. Abortions were at that time criminal offenses as 
stipulated by the Soviet criminal law. Realizing the consequences to him if a 
child would be born to Galina, Sakata agreed to finance the abortion, especially 
since she insisted that she was resorting to an abortion to protect his official 
reputation. 

The ‘abortion’? was performed by a Soviet ‘“‘doctor” in his Moscow flat with 
Sakata waiting in an adjoining room during the operation; Sakata was amply 
supplied with all the sound effects necessary to convince him of the “‘suffering”’ his 
wife was undergoing, including hysterical screams and groans. At the most 
opportune moment, two MVD officers, dressed in police uniforms, broke into the 
flat and “arrested’”’ all of the participants of the “crime,” including Sakata. 
During the interrogation of those involved, in the Moscow police station, the 
consequences of revealing details of this event were presented to Sakata, together 
with an offer of suppression of the story if he agreed to become an agent for the 
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Soviet Intelligence Service in Japan. Sakata, lacking courage and concerned 
primarily with the consequences of this event upon his career, after a token resist- 
ance, accepted the MVD proposal. This masterful play, involving only MVD 
personnel playing the assigned roles in a simple scenario, netted the MVD one of 
the main agent figures in postwar Soviet espionage operations in Japan. 

Occupying an important and a responsible post as a news correspondent, 
Sakata was in a position to supply Moscow with great quantities of valuable 
information which he was able to obtain by virtue of his numerous connections 
among the political leaders in Japan. 

To the very end of his espionage career on behalf of the Soviet Intelligence 
Service, Sakata remained a true and dedicated “husband” of his Moscow ‘‘wife.”’ 
Through his MVD superiors in Tokyo he kept forwarding to his ‘wife’ in Moscow 
valuable presents, money, and sincerely romantic letters. In his innocence of 
MVD operating procedures and methods, Sakata could not know that imme- 
diately upon his departure from Moscow his ‘wife’? was directed by the MVD 
to participate in other operations of a similar type, which involved other mem- 
bers of the foreign diplomatic missions and press agencies in Moscow. Eventu- 
ally, long after the Sakata operation, Galina, his ‘‘wife,’”’ was assigned to cultivate 
a similar relationship with a member of the Turkish Embassy in Moscow. In 
this instance, however, she really fell in love with her intelligence target and 
categorically refused to follow the MVD instructions in regard to her current 
victim. This exhibition of a lack of discipline on her part resulted in a prompt 
MVD action against her. She was tried by the MVD and was sentenced to 
10 years at hard labor in a Soviet concentration camp. Sakata, of course, was 
never informed of the fate of his wife and remained blissfully ignorant of the 
tragic developments. He continued his work for the MVD with the same sincere 
conviction that by following this course of action he was protecting her as well 
as himself. 

In its widely spread areas of interest and activities, the MVD was always con- 
cerned with the subject of the ‘White Russian” emigres in Japan. A very inten- 
sive drive was conducted by the MVD to recruit those ‘‘White Russians’? who were 
svi pathetic to the Soviet cause and could be of use to the Soviet intelligence effort 
in Japan. In the immediate postwar period, while the relationship between the 
United States and the Soviet Union was relatively normal, numerous-‘‘ White 
Russian” emigres were employed by the American forces of occupation throughout 
Japan. These ‘“‘White Russians’ represented the prime target for exploitation 
by the Soviet intelligence, since they maintained extensive contact and friendships 
with the members of the occupying forces in Japan. The Soviet intelligence 
planned to use the ‘White Russians’”’ recruited by the MVD in at least two capaci- 
ties. One was to furnish to the MVD intelligence information, and the other, to 
spot likely American, British, Australian, and Japanese individuals for eventual 
recruitment as Soviet intelligence agents. 

In the case of the projected selection of Japanese for MVD recruitment, the 
criteria established by the Soviets included one basie characteristic—the element 
of bitterness and hatred directed by the Japanese candidate toward the Americans 
and the British. As an illustration of this approach, I can cite an actual case of 
recruitment of a prominent Japanese engineer employed by an American construc- 
tion company, having numerous contracts for the construction of secret military 
installations on Okinawa. The candidacy of this Japanese engineer was proposed 
to the Soviet intelligence representatives in Tokyo by an ex-White Russian, a 
Soviet agent, Afanas’yev. He suggested this Japanese engineer’s candidacy for 
the Soviet espionage recruitment on the basis of a long-term friendship with him 
and because of the pronounced anti-American tendencies exhibited by the Japanese 
engineer. Since the Japanese engineer in his display of anti-American sentiment 
frequently reflected to Afanas’yev the desire to retaliate for the defeat of Japan, 
Afanas’yev reported this to the Soviet intelligence officer Vasiliy Savel’yev, who 
was working in the Soviet mission in Tokyo under the cover of a Soviet consular 
official, and directed Afanas’yev’s activities as an agent for Soviet intelligence. 
Acting on the instructions of Savel’yev, Afanas’yev arranged a personal meeting 
at his house between the Japanese engineer and Savel’yev, for the purpose of 
initial assessment of the Japanese as a prospective Soviet agent. After receiving 
adequate proof as to the sincerity and the strength of the Japanese engineer’s 
hatred toward the United States, Savel’vev offered him a practical way for retal- 
iation against the United States, in the form of cooperation with the Soviet intel- 
ligence, MVD. The Japanese accepted Savel’yev’s proposal without any hesitation 
and, from the initial period of his employment as a Soviet intelligence agent, 
demonstrated an unusual ambition and capacity for espionage work. All the 
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secret plans and documents of the American construction company engaged in the 
construction of secret installations on Okinawa to which the Japanese engineer had 
access, were made available by him to Savel’yev. These documents and plans 
were photostated at the Soviet mission in Tokyo, and while the originals were 
returned to the safes of the company responsible, so as not to arouse suspicion, 
the undeveloped film was forwarded to Moscow with members of the Soviet 
mission in Tokyo. 

This was considered to be the safest way to forward sensitive materials which 
were the product of Soviet espionage in Japan, since no regular diplomatic pouch 
transmission was in effect after Japan regained its sovereignty, as a result of 
peace treaties with the Allied Powers. 

A similar example of utilization of an ex-White Russian in Japan by the Soviet 
intelligence was represented by the case of Aksenov, who was recruited by the 
MVD in 1947. Aksenov, upon graduation from the medical school of Tokyo 
University, established for himself a reputation of a miraculous healer within 
the foreign colony in Tokyo, and especially among the members of the diplomatic 
corps, since they had little faith in medical assistance available to them locally. 
Aksenov, because of his personality, was able to impress his patients most favor- 
ably with his medical knowledge and with the ability to treat them. Since he was 
on excellent terms with the military members of the American occupation forces 
and with the foreign diplomats, especially the British, he was able, as a rule, to 
procure important information required by the MVD. His performance as a 
Soviet agent was especially valuable in the field of his reporting to the MVD 
the instances of his treatment of venereal diseases within the foreign colony in 
Tokyo, particularly involving married men who were members of the diplomatic 
establishments or military missions. This information was in great demand by 
the MVD, since the Soviet intelligence felt that through blackmail of Aksenov’s 
patients the Soviets could recruit them for the Soviet espionage net. 

As a reward for faithful service to the MVD, Aksenov was granted Soviet 
citizenship, although originally he was a ‘“‘White Russian.’’ His acceptance of 
the Soviet passport, however, was kept a strict secret, so as not to jeopardize his 
established foreign connections in Tokyo. In order to safeguard him from expo- 
sure, he was categorically forbidden to have any contact with the known Soviet 
citizens in the area, and particularly overt contact with the members of the Soviet 
mission in Tokyo. He was specifically instructed not to render to them any 
medical assistance, and not to display any sympathies toward the Soviet Union 

The efforts of the MVD directed against the refugees from the Soviet Union and 
the satellite countries, to induce their voluntary return to the Soviet control, were 
based not only upon the propaganda value of the results expected, but also in the 
undermining of the solidarity and the anti-Communist stand of the numerous 
emigre organizations, uncompromisingly conducting active and effective resist- 


ance work against the Soviet Union. Carrying on work in this direction is the 
responsibility of the MVD, which frequently employs as its instrument the 
ex-Russian emigres recruited by Soviet intelligence as its agents. In Tokyo, 


Afanas’yev and Aksenov, among others, were also involved in this work on behalf 
of the Soviet Union. A far more prominent figure however, in this field of Soviet 
endeavor in Japan, was another ex-Russian emigre, Michurin. He had, for a 
while, occupied the position of a chairman of the Society of Soviet Citizens in 
Japan, a pro-Soviet group composed almost exclusively of the ex-White Russians 
who by various means, frequently including espionage activities, had ‘‘regained’’ 
Soviet citizenship. Michurin represented a type of individual completely lacking 
moral principles, possessing an extremely narrow political horizon of a typical 
idealistic representative of intelligentsia. He escaped from Russia during thi 
revolution and after spending many years in exile in Japan, lost whatever sense of 
realism he still possessed and decided to gain the favor of the Kremlin masters 
through espionage and other activities on their behalf. There were many other 
ex-Russian emigres, like Myasishchev and Voyevodin, active in Tokyo and 
throughout Japan, ready to go to any extreme in satisfying the demands of the 
representatives of the Soviet mission in Tokyo, in a desperate hope of redeeming 
their past and gaining Soviet forgiveness. 

Toward the end of 1946, I was unexpectedly recalled from Tokyo and was sent 
to Moscow to appear before a Communist Party board to present testimony and 
an explanation concerning my failure to indicate a certain fact in one of the numer- 
ous questionnaires, which I was required to fill before going abroad. The inquiry 
was based on my “failure”? to indicate that my father was expelled from ‘the 
Communist Party in 1936. Although soon after my father’s expulsion from the 
party he was reinstated, the fact according to Soviet standards was sufficiently 
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incriminating to compromise my position and to undermine the Soviet trust in 
my integrity. Three long years passed by before the central committee of the 
Communist Party again authorized my second assignment abroad, again to Japan. 

In the meantime, my espionage activities directed at Japan took a new form and 
opened fresh areas for exploitation, even though physically I remained in the 
Soviet Union. 

In 1947, the Politburo of the Communist Party authorized the formation of a 
special group composed of intelligence officers of the MVD and of the Intelligence 
Directorate of the Soviet Army General Staff. These groups were intended for 
conducting recruitment operations among the Japanese, the German, Spanish, and 
Italian prisoners of war held on the territory of the Soviet Union. The objeetive 
of these operations was to utilize the recruited agents for Soviet intelligence and 
Communist underground activities in their respective countries, upon their 
repatriation. 

As far as Japan was concerned, we were instructed to recruit, as first priority, 
those Japanese prisoners of war in Soviet hands, who were: (1) related to the 
Imperial family, (2) former leading political personalities, (3) former business- 
men, (4) member of the Japanese press, (5) scientists, (6) technical specialists, 
(7) medical doctors, etc. The Soviet Government considered that the men in 
the above catezories would eventually establish themselves in sufficiently re- 
sponsible positions within the social structure of Japan to be of distinct value to 
the Soviet intellizence organs. 

We were also instructed to recruit young educated men, related to or having 
ties and affiliations with the old prominent Japanese families. The individuals 
were to be utilized as clandestine communications links, as the keepers of clan- 
destine houses for agent meetings, and also as radio operators for the operations 
of secret radio transmitters and receivers. 

Particular attention was paid by the MVD to the possibility of infiltration of 
the Japanese prisoners of war into the newly formed Japanese armed forces, 
police and into other organs of Japanese internal security. With this in mind, 
the MVD recruited a considerable number of former hizh-ranking officers of the 
Japanese Army and also former high-ranking officials of the Japanese intellizence 
and counterintellizence services. It was assumed by the MVD that a certain 
percentage of the recruited Japanese personnel in the above category had excellent 
prospects of obtaining responsible positions in the new Japanese security azencies, 
since there is usually a constant shortage of skilled and experienced intelligence 
officers. 

In the conduct of this operation, since it involved an approach on a wide front, 
the participants in it were divided into groups and sent to prisoner of war camps. 
The recruitment activities were concentrated in the camps located at Tashkent, 
Karaganda, Yelabuga, in the region of Krasnoyarsk, Ulan Ude, Chita, in Kha- 
barovsk, Komsomolsk, Raichikhinsk, Birobidzhan, Vladivostok, and in other areas 
throughout the Soviet Union. 

I was directed to proceed to Khabarovsk, since in this region were concentrated 
numerous camps of Japanese prisoners of war. In order to conceal the fact that I 
was a member of the Soviet intelligence service, I was provided with documents 
and the uniform of captain from the directorate of prisoner of war camps. 

The initial step in my approach toward this task which was entrusted to me was 
to analyze personnel files pertaining to the Japanese prisoners of war who fell 
under my jurisdiction. I was located in the office of headquarters MVD in 
Khabarovsk, and literally thousands of personnel files were delivered to me there 
for my study and conclusions in each individual case. 

The technique used in the recruitment was not at all involved. It consisted of 
the selection of likely Japanese candidates for the “internal informant’’ tasks. 
These men reported on other inmates of the prisoner of war camps and were 
required to submit the reports to Soviet authorities in written form. The internal 
informant frequently received a monetary reward for his performance and was 
required to sign a receipt to that effect. As a rule, in order to exert strong psych- 
logical pressure upon the individuals already employed as internal informants, they 
were called into the Soviet administrative office of the camp to receive an expres- 
sion of official appreciation for the informant work they performed. Frequently 
they were told that as a result of the information they provided, certain prisoners 
of war, and names were given, were subjected to severe punishment—which, as a 
rule corresponded with actual facts. 

This inhumane approach by the MVD was most effective for the purposes for 
which it was intended, since it greatly facilitated the local procurement of candi- 
dates who were coerced into work for Soviet intelligence in Japan. The majority 
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of Japanese prisoners of war raised no objections to being recruited and collaborat- 
ing with the MVD. This lack of resistance to Soviet approaches, even to the 
amazement of the MVD officers engaged in this operation, could be explained 
simply on the grounds of the intolerable living conditions maintained within the 
camps. The principle followed by the Soviet authorities responsible for the 
administration of the prisoner of war camps, as I frequently heard it stated, was: 
‘*The more of them who perish, the less trouble there will be in the future.’’ There 
is no doubt in my mind, on the evidence available to me and on the basis of my 
personal observations, that the Kremlin leadership had designed this policy and 
stood behind its implementation. 

The lack of reluctance to cooperate with the MVD, on the part of the Japanese 
prisoners of war can be explained by the readiness of most of them to conclude any 
type of an agreement with anyone, including the devil himself, if necessary— 
anything, to get out of the Soviet Union alive. 

The death rate was exceedingly and unnecessarily high among the prisoners of 
war. The lack of proper sanitary conditions, especially during the severe Siber- 
ian winters, on half-starvation rations containing only lowest quality black bread, 
decayed potatoes and some salted cabbage, were in part responsible for the epi- 
demics prevailing throughout those camps. The medical care provided by the 
Soviets was either nonexistent, or limited to such primitive treatment as castor 
oil, as the universal remedy against all ailments. Major Pokrovskiy of the 
MVD, one of the leading officials within the directorate for administration of 
prisoner of war camps, in Khabarovsk region, very cynically and unemotionally 
painted the picture of actual conditions with just the words: “Japanese are dying 
like flies.”’ 

As an illustration of the pitiful conditions prevailing throughout the prisoner 
of war camps I would like to cite my conversation with the Soviet commander 
of camp No. 16 located at Khabarovsk. He was an accomplished and confirmed 
alcoholic whose habit it was to hide empty vodka bottles around his office. 
With him drinking became a necessity and a prop with which he managed to 
maintain his combatant administrative spirit and prestige. He obviously felt 
that the moral support provided to him by the portrait of Stalin hanging behind 
his desk was totally inadequate to support his morale, and strong measures like 
vodka were required to supplement the photographic likeness of the “father of 
all people,’’ Stalin. 

his commander of camp No. 16, “the pillar of the Soviet order,’’ while in a 
state of drunken stupor, told me about the fire which took place one night early 
in 1948, burning down the barracks which were occupied by Japanese prisoners 
of war. The Japanese, awakened by the roar of the fire and aware of the danger 
to their lives, nevertheless decided to run for the kitchens within the barracks 
in order to fill their shrunken stomachs with the thin soup prepared and stored 
there for the following morning. Constant semistarvation conditions overruled 
their natural self-preservation instinct, and their hunger drove them to overlook 
the danger involved in their behavior. As a result, over 100 Japanese perished 
in the fire. Those who survived were immediately placed into isolation and 
stricken off the repatriation lists, in order to prevent the news from spreading 
and becoming widely known throughout the prisoner of war camps and in Japan. 

No accurate record was maintained by the Soviet authorities of the Japanese 
dead who perished as a result of starvation and epidemics. Khrushchev and his 
“collective corulers’’ with all the flirting currently directed to Japan, must be 
having a severe case of indigestion, attempting to find an “innocent’’ explanation, 
satisfactory to the demands of the Japanese people. Khrushchev and company 
are well aware of the deep interest, concern, and the sympathy of many of the 
Japanese families and the Japanese Government for the tens of thousands of 
Japanese prisoners in Soviet hands, who have disappeared without a trace. 

és not exclude the possibility that the Soviets today, led by Khrushchev and 
playing the role of ‘innocent lambs,’’ would soon find a way to evolve some elabo- 
rate explanation for the disappearance of the Japanese in Soviet camps, attaching 
the blame to Stalin and disclaiming all the responsibility for the atrocities from 
the Soviet clique presently in power. This is a typical and integral part of the 
Communist pattern of behavior, regardless of the personality heading the regime 
at the time—Stalin, Lenin, Malenkov, or Khrushchev. 

While deprived of food, the Japanese prisoners of war were given a substitute 
for it in the form of a heavy diet of political reorientation and Communist. in- 
doctrination. Soviet leadership took into consideration the support which the 
returning Japanese prisoners of war could offer to the Soviet cause, if these 
Japanese were to be converted to the Communist way of thinking. 
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This support was to express itself in a form of reinforcement of the ranks in 
the Japanese Communist Party, and infiltration into the Socialist Party, especially 
to strengthen its extreme left elements. ‘The initial results of the Soviet planning 
became obvious in May 1951 during the Communist-sponsored demonstrations 
ordered by the Kremlin throughout Japan. 

To carry out the program for the Communist indoctrination of the Japanese 
throughout the camps, the Soviets formed a special political department staffed 
by experienced political instructors, The prisoners of war were segregated into 
two categories. The first category incorporated the Japanese prisoners of war 
who were labeled as “‘progressive.”” The second contained individuals who were 
referred to as the ‘reactionaries,’ or the Japanese who resisted Communist in- 
doctrination. 

It is a fact that the majority of Japanese who joined the ranks of “‘progressives’’ 
did so not on the basis of pro-Communist sympathies, but primarily to expedite 
their return to Japan, to obtain from the Soviets some privileges, like better food, 
clothing, and lighter work. ‘“‘Reactionaries,’”’ however, were heavily penalized 
for their reluctance to submit to the Communists. They were intentionally 
loaded with excessive work schedules, and life generally was made hard for them 
This in turn led to an increased death rate among them, the result well anticipated 
by the Soviets. 

With the initiation of repatriation to Japan, the ‘‘progressives’’ were given a 
preferential treatment. Those who were suspected of anti-Soviet feelings, or 
those who had previously held high-ranking positions in the Japanese Army, in 
the intelligence or counterintelligence organizations, police, and in the Govern- 
ment all were denied repatriation, or it was indefinitely postponed. 

In 1948: Soviet intelligence agents who had been recruited while they were 
risoners were beginning to infiltrate Japan with the first parties of repatriants. 
he agents recruited from among the “progressives” were, prior to repatriation, 

transferred on an individual basis to the camps of the “reactionaries.’”’ They 
were thoroughly instructed not to reveal their Soviet sympathies and connections 
with the Soviet authorities. They were careful not to arouse any suspicions 
among the unsuspecting prisoners of the new camp, and were able to get back to 
Japan without being identified as the “‘progressives.”’ 
he work of the intelligence groups, engaged in the recruitment of Japanese 
srisoners of war, continued up to my second departure for Tokyo from the Soviet 
Jnion, in 1950. My colleagues, later arrivals in Tokyo, informed me of the 
Soviet policy decision to continue the recruitment of the agents from among the 
Japanese in the Soviet Union. One major change now was to expand the program 
and concentrate on the recruitment of the so-called war criminals, members of the 
Japanese Army and Government who were captured by the Soviets and con- 
demned to varying terms of prison confinement. 

All Japanese recruited by the Soviets as intelligence agents were required to 
follow an established procedure of commitment. ey confirmed their agreement 
to work for the Soviets by a written statement. The statement contained a 
number of political declarations to ‘‘fight for the establishment of a Communist 
regime in Japan,”’ “to fight for the destruction of the Emperior since he is respon- 
sible for the crimes against the Japanese people,”’ etc. The Soviet intent behind 
the inclusion of such statements was to obtain compromising material against the 
agent, revelation of which would later prove to be damaging to his reputation, 
should he refuse to continue his espionage activities for the Soviets. The under- 
lying idea of the Soviet Government in the recruitment of the Japanese prisoners 
of war as Soviet intelligence agents was based on long-range exploitation of them, 
over a period from 5 to 20 years after the initial Soviet recruitment. This was 
considered to be the safe approach for the utilization of agent personnel of this 
type, since, in time, the Japanese counterintelligence effort directed against 
prisoners of war returning to Japan would diminish in intensity and would gradu- 
ally cease. These agents, then, would become available for infiltration into posi- 
tions of responsibility and into sensitive jobs, without being questioned as possible 
internal security risks. 

With this in mind, with a few exceptions, most of the agents were instructed 
by the MVD to maintain themselves away from any “disloyal’’ activity in 
Japan; to build up a respectable reputation for themselves; to establish before 
the Japanese authorities a record of pretended animosity against the Soviet 
Union; and to express hatred toward Communist ideology. hese agents were 
also categorically forbidden to associate with the leftist political organizations 
and especially with the Japanese Communist Party. Strict instructions were 
issued to the agents not to attempt to establish contact with Soviet intelligence 
representatives. The exceptions to these rules were individuals who soon after 
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repatriation obtained important positions in Japan vital from the Soviet intelli- 
gence point of view. These agents, if circumstances were sufficiently important 
and favorable for exploitation, were utilized within their capabilities by the 
MVD. 

Each Soviet agent was instructed in the use of passwords for identification 
purposes, to be used by the Soviet intelligence officer in contacting the Japanese 
agent. Soviet intelligence maintained complete files of particulars pertaining to 
names, addresses, special characteristics, peculiarities, etc., of the friends, rela- 
tives, and acquaintances of an agent. This information is maintained to assure 
success for the Soviet intelligence representatives, seeking to establish contact 
with an agent in Japan. 

The results of Soviet recruitment operations among the Japanese prisoners of 
war brought the total number of Soviet intelligence agents by 1950 to approxi- 
mately 500 Japanese. This number did not include the “internal informants’’ 
recruited by MVD counterintelligence organs since they are considered to be 
strictly a “potential agent pool” by Soviet intelligence. The size of the ‘‘potential 
agent pool’ reached an impressive figure of over 8,000 men. Similar estimates 
can be obtained in measuring the effectiveness of the MVD recruitment drive 
against the German, Italian, and Spanish prisoners of war in Soviet hands, Since 
I was deeply involved in the operations covering the Japanese, the figures I cite 
here are based on accurate Soviet MVD statistics. 

The recruitment by the MVD of Soviet agents from among the Japanese pris- 
oners of war extended beyond the confines of the Soviet Union and took place in 
Manchuria during the immediate postwar period. Later, with the establishment 
throughout China of the Communist regime, the recruitment became the direct 
function of the Chinese Communist intelligence organs with the direct participa- 
tion of the Soviet MVD advisory group. This group was headed by Lieutenant 
General Langfang, who prior to this period was in charge of the overall recruitment 
effort within the Soviet Union. 

During the Korean war, Soviet intelligence combined its efforts with those of 
its Chinese Communist counterpart in the exploitation and recruitment of the 
captured members of the U. N. forces in Korea. The main effort was again 
concentrated on American and British nationals. 

My second assignment to Japan coincided with the Kremlin-engineered attack 
by the North Korean Communists upon the South Korean Republic. This was 
a period of maximum Soviet military effort which followed the adventurist 
blitzkrieg patterns of Hitlerite Germany, which formerly the Soviet leadership 
so vocally and so bitterly attacked. Now, since it served Communist purposes, 
it was found to be completely acceptable and justified. The consequence of the 
Soviet instigation of the hostilities in Korea was the expansion and acceleration 
of Soviet intelligence effort by the MVD and the Soviet military intelligence 
organizations throughout Japan. These were directed toward the collection of 
information concerning military operations, plans, and personnel of the U. N. 
forces in the Far East. Every effort was made to penetrate General MacArthur’s 
staff in Tokyo, including the use of Japanese agents. In the spring of 1951, 
MVD and Soviet military intelligence representatives in Tokyo received urgent 


. instructions from Moscow, emphasizing the necessity for contacting the Soviet 


agents who had been recruited from the Japanese prisoners of war and who were 
currently residing in Japan. Moscow stated that these agents, once activated, 
could procure information vital to the Soviet operations in the Korean theater. 
The difficulties encountered by the Tokyo representatives of Soviet intelligence, 
in the implementation of the instructions received from Moscow, were fully 
reflected in the methods of contacting its Japanese agents. The appearance of a 
foreigner, and especially of a Soviet from the mission, would have immediately 
discredited the agent and made him a suspect of the Japanese security forces. 
Taking advantage of the Japanese elections to the Parliament, occurring through- 
out Japan, the Soviet mission embarked on an ingenious scheme of sending its 
“observers” supposedly to supervise the accuracy and the conduct of the ‘“‘demo- 
cratic procedures,’”’ Among these Soviet observers were scattered Soviet intelli- 
gence officers who used the scheme as a vehicle to contact Japanese agents through- 
out the country under the guise of politically interviewing a general cross section 
of the Japanese voters. This method almost completely assured the security of 
the contact and the protection of Soviet agent connections. I was engaged in a 
similar type of operation in Tokyo and was successful in establishing contact with 
Tamura, a former Japanese prisoner of war, recruited as a Soviet agent while in 
the Tashkent camp. I called on him at his home, as an ‘‘observer’’ for the Soviet 
Government. I found him at home as I expected, because to assure the contact 
we scheduled our “‘visits’”’ sufficiently early in the morning to assure success in our 
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undertaking. Tamura was employed as an adviser to the Japanese Ministry of 
Finance and, because of his friendship with Ikeda, one of the leaders of the 
Conservative Party, and later the Minister of Finance. Tamura was considered 
by Soviet intelligence to be one of its most valuable assets. 

During election day we in the Soviet mission established contact with over 
30 Japanese agents who had been recruited in the Soviet Union. 

In September of 1951 I established contact with a former Japanese staff officer, 
Major Shii. He was at this time employed in an advisory capacity by G-2, of 
GHQ, under General MacArthur. Shii was one of the most important suppliers 
of military information involving the operational plans of the U. N. Command 
in Korea. 

The connection between the MVD and the Japanese Communist Party was 
established on a firm foundation in the summer of 1951. Instrumental in accom- 
slishing this was one of the oldest officers of the MVD intelligence, Colonel Shibayev. 
fe arrived in Japan in the spring of 1951, under the cover of an adviser of the 
Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs. While his mission to Japan consisted of two 
major parts, the one dealing with the control and supervision of the activities of 
the Japanese Communist Party in Japan was the more involved. The other part 
of the mission I have discussed in detail in my series of articles in the American 
magazine, Life. It dealt with the exploitation of the Soviet contact with Ameri- 
can CIC and G-—2 organizations of the GHQ of General MacArthur 

Shibayev came to Japan to act in accordance with the instructions which he 
received directly from the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party, to 
establish an underground contact between the Soviet mission in Tokyo and the 
Japanese Communist Party in Japan. Prior to his arrival, this contact was main- 
tained by a representative of Soviet military intelligence (GRU), Colonel Sonin, 
who at the time did not use his real name since he claimed to represent the Soviet 
news agency TASS. This responsibility for liaison with the Japanese Communist 
Party was later taken over by the Soviet military intelligence officer, Captain 
Yegorov. 

In November 1951, upon the departure of Shibayev from Japan, his mission 
was taken over by Colonel Kotel’nikov, who claimed to occupy the position of the 
chief of the consular section of the Soviet mission in Tokyo. His operations are 
well known to me, because I acted as his aide and his chauffeur, since the regular 
MVD driver assigned this function was not permitted to participate in this type 
of operation due to its extremely high security classification by Soviet intelligence. 

The first operational meeting with a member of the Japanese party, in which 
I participated, was held with a respectable looking ‘‘gentleman” about 50 years 
old. He reminded me of a successful Japanese businessman, soft-spoken, with 
excellent manners, and obviously not used to physical tasks involving any amount 
of exertion, hardly a representative of a “proletarian mass’’ which he obviously 
represented. The meeting was held in the Mita region of Tokyo. Judging by 
his general behavior, he must have had extensive experience in clandestine work. 

During the second meeting, which took place soon after the first one, this 
Japanese Communist received 300,000 American dollars from Kotel’nikov. The 
money was delivered from Moscow to Tokyo by Soviet diplomatic couriers, 
especially earmarked for delivery to “RON,” the pseudonym assigned to this 
Japanese Communist by the MVD. The second meeting was held in the Meguro 
region. It was apparent that RON expected to receive funds during this meeting 
since he was accompanied by four Japanese Communists, all of them armed with 
weapons. This precaution was probably taken by RON to assure his safety, 
since the meeting was held on a dark, deserted street. 

The second transmission of funds for the Japanese Communist Party operations 
took place in spring of 1953. Because of the growing difficulties for the Soviet 
delivery of funds from the Soviet Union to Tokyo, due to lack of diplomatic recog- 
nition of Japan by the Soviet Union, the Central Committee in Moscow instructed 
us to make the payment in Japanese currency. The money was obtained from 
various firms which handled the rental of Soviet movie films in Japan. The total 
sum amounted to several millions of Japanese yen. In addition, we obtained 
15,000 American dollars which had been buried at different sites around Tokyo, 
and transmitted these to RON, This sum was initially intended by the Soviets 
for payments to the Japanese intelligence agents operating in Japan on behalf of 
the Soviet Union. With the conclusion of the peace treaty between the Allies 
and Japan, the Soviets expected the expulsion of the Soviet mission from Tokyo; 
the extraordinary decision was therefore reached to transfer the funds by turning 
them over to RON, to finance Communist operations in Japan which required 
heavier subsidization with their expansion, 
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My analysis of RON’s reports indicated to me how deeply the agents of the 
Japanese Communist Party managed to infiltrate into the governmental organs of 
Japan. It included even the offices of the various ministers from the Cabinet of 
Yoshida, and the security organs of Japan. Several times, quite accidentally, | 
managed to see the translations of the various special reports submitted by 
“RON” to the MVD for immediate transmission to Moscow. Among these were 
complete reports of secret conferences of the Cabinet, a detailed record of Yoshida’s 
discussions with MacArthur and with Dulles, not to mention the record of 
Yoshida’s discussions of various subjects with the American Ambassador to 
Japan. The value of the intelligence work performed by the Japanese Com- 
munist Party proved especially effective and valuable during the Korean war, 
Soviet intelligence was also able to obtain through the medium of the Japanese 
Communist Party information concerning the exchange of views between the 
American and the British Governments concerning the proposal of General Mac- 
Arthur for aerial attacks against industrial and military targets located in 
Manchuria. 

The Communist Party of Japan was also used by the MVD, in a support role, 
to check on spotted candidates for recruitment, for locating agents formerly 
recruited whose whereabouts were unknown, and for other similar tasks. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The present leadership of the Kremlin, following the direction established by 
Lenin, firmly bekieves that the Communist path toward the conquest of the 
world lies in the direction of the countries of the Far East. 

The current Soviet policy of “‘peaceful competition with the capitalist nations” 
permits a more rapid rate of Communist advance toward its established objective 
than it was able to achieve previously, by other radical means. The intermediate 
objectives of the Soviet Government, actually referred to as “the first stage of 
advance,” are: (1) The neutralization of the free countries of the East, and 
their insulation from the influence of the democratic bloc of the non-Communist 
world; and (2) the submission of these countries to Soviet influence through the 
medium of economic infiltration, diplomatic machinations, and political sub- 
version—through the mass application of Communist propaganda, among other 
means. 

The Communist parties within the free areas of the world still remain the 
most effective instruments available to the Kremlin in its aggressive designs 
toward world conquest. 

The loud deaials of the Communist leadership, directed to mislead and to 
confuse the world, are still unable to conceal the ‘“‘master and the slave’’ relation- 
ships existing between Moscow and the Communists outside of the Moscow orbit. 

‘he downgrading of Stalin as the guiding light of the modern Communist 
conspiracy, and the concurrent free criticism of the Soviet Union Communist 
Party policies in this matter, by the affiliated Communist organizations through 
out the world, represents just another demonstration of the Kremlin’s ability to 
manipulate its Communist puppets to suit its purposes. All this forms a part of 
the current Soviet scheme to confuse the Socialist parties of the free world and, 
in accordance with the decisions and the resolutions of the 20th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, to form with the Socialists a united front, 
thus advancing Communist objectives by a “parliamentary method’’—at least 
for the time being. 

Realistically aware of the importance of Japan to the stability of the free 
world, the leaders in the Kremlin are now attempting to gain direct physical 
access to Japan. They intend to achieve this without satisfying even the mini- 
mum of Japan’s terms. The Soviets certainly will not return to Japan any of the 
valuable territories acquired by them at Japanese expense. Instead, the Kremlin 
is attempting to establish diplomatic relations with Japan through such minor 
concessions, although vitally important to Japan’s livelihood, as the fishing rights 
for the Japanese in the Soviet Pacific waters. 

While this alone is clearly inadequate to overcome Japanese resistance and 
reluctance to accept the Soviet proposals, the Kremlin reinforced its hand by 
sending to Japan Sergei Tikhvinskiy, supposedly to conduct the negotiations. 
In reality, however, Tikhvinskiy is entrusted | y the Soviet Government not 
only with the conduct of diplomatic negotiations in Japan but mainly with the 
development of a more adequate Soviet liaison and control over the activities of 
the Japanese Communist Party. The Kremlin has every reason to expect 
Tikhvinskiy to succeed in his assigned missions in Japan. He is a master of 
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espionage, subversion, and the manipulation of Communists in the Far East. 
He was my colleague and a close associate in the Soviet Intelligence Service. 
He well combines the talents of a diplomat with the highly developed qualities 
of a espionage agent. His experience in espionage is not limited to England, or 
to the United Nations Organization in New York, but is concentrated primarily 
in the Far East. He spent a considerable amount of time on various intelligence 
assignments throughout China, before and during World War II. He speaks 
fluent Japanese and Chinese, as well as fluent English. The results of his sub- 
versive work for the Soviet cause in China were considered to be spectacular. 
The reputation he has acquired among his superiors in the MVD indicates that 
Japan today is a major Soviet objective. The Soviet Government, while shield- 
ing Tikhvinskiy with a diplomatic assigyment, expects him to exhibit his intelli- 
gence talents to the fullest extent in Japan—to gain the immediate Soviet objec- 
tives, and to establish a firm foundation for the attainment of the ultimate 
Soviet goal, the conversion of Japan into a puppet. 

The Soviet espionage machine is again functioning in Japan as the first line 
of attack, and unless its capabilities are recognized and its effectiveness blunted, 
the expectations of its Kremlin masters will be fulfilled. I know—I spent my 
entire life in its service. 

Yurr Rastvorov. 

New York, July 1956. 


(The following letters from Chairman Eastland to Hon. Robert Hill, 
Assistant Secretary of State, and to Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, chief 
of the United States delegation to the United Nations, regarding 
testimony of the witness, Yuri Rastvorov about Sergei Tishvinski, a 
Soviet official in Japan, were ordered into the record at a meeting of 
the subcommittee on June 21, 1956:) 


May 31, 1956. 
Hon. Roperr Hitt, 
Assistant Secretary of Congressional Relations, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Hii: I herewith transmit portions of executive session testimony 
of Yuri Rastvorov which was put into the public record today. 

The testimony relates to the activities with the Soviet Secret Police of Sergei 
Tichvinski who is now head of a trade mission in Japan. I ask that you transmit 
this to the Japanese Ambassador here in Washington. 

Sincerely yours, 
James QO. EasrLAnp, 
Chairman, Internal Security Subcommittee. 


May 31, 1956. 
Hon. Henry Carnot Lopae. Jr., 
The Representative of the United States of America to the United Nations, 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Lopce: According to information received from the Biographical 
Division of the State Department, Mr. Sergei Tichvinski has been in the United 
States on three different occasions: September 19 to December 16, 1950; October 
13 to December 9, 1952; and February 23 to March 27, 1953. On these occasions, 
we are informed he was here as an expert with the Soviet delegation to the 
United Nations. 

Today the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee placed into the record the 
testimony of Yuri Rastvorov, formerly attached to the Soviet Embassy in Tokyo, 
who described the long career of Sergei Tichvinski as a Soviet intelligence agent. 
We enclose a copy of this testimony. In view of the disclosures contained therein, 
we consider that it would be in the interest of our national security to know exactly 
what activities Mr. Tichvinski engaged in while in this country. 

Would you kindly inquire through the channels of the United Nations and let 
us know what information is available. 

Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) James O. Eastriuanp, 
Chairman, Internal Security Subcommittee. 
(The following newspaper articles were ordered into the record at 
a hearing on June 5, Senator Jenner, presiding: ) 
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[New York Times, May 30, 1956] 
JAPAN RecoGnizes Soviet DELEGATE 


TOKYO GRANTS OFFICIAL STATUS BUT CONTINUES TO BAR TIES WITHOUT 
PEACE TREATY 


Tokyo, May 29.—Japan’s Premier stiffened his attitude on Tokyo’s differences 
with Moscow today, but the Soviet Union apparently scored a minor victory, It 
obtained official status for its representation here. 

Premier Ichiro Hatoyama, answering opposition Socialist questions in the 
lower house of the Diet (Parliament), indicated Japan would continue to resist 
the Soviet effort to reestablish diplomatic relations without first signing a peace 
treaty. j 

He also said Japan had not given up her claim for return of inherent Japanese 
territory occupied by the Soviet Union since World War II. 

Japan had asked for the immediate return of the two southern islands of the 
Kurile chain and the tiny Habomai and Shikotan Islands near Hokkaido, with 
the status of the other Kuriles and Southern Sakhalin to be adjudicated later. 

Moscow had agreed to return the Habomai and Shikotan Islands, but declined 
to consider disposition of the others. Peace-treaty negotiations in London were 
broken off on this issue last March. Japan has agreed to resume the talks by 
July 31. 

ADJUSTMENT TO BE SOUGHT 


Mr. Hatoyama said that, in view of the Kremlin’s adamant position, the Tokyo 
government would seek an “adjustment of thinking of the two countries’ on the 
problem. He did not elaborate, but Foreign Minister Mamoru Shigemitsu told 
the Diet later that the Japanese policy on the territorial question ‘has undergone 
no change.’”’ 

Mr. Shigemitsu said, however, that the Japanese Government would recognize 
Sergei Tikhvinsky, new head of the Soviet mission that has remained here unoffi- 
cially since the occupation, as a Soviet official “for disposing of fishing problems.”’ 

Ichiro Kono, Minister of Agriculture and Forestry, told the lower house he had 
balked Soviet pressure to link a temporary fishing agreement for 1956 to a peace 
treaty or restoration of diplomatic relations. 

He said that after the Russians had consented to the agreement, they suddenly 
refused to sanction a Japanese salmon catch of 65,000 tons in Soviet-controlled 
waters this year—much less than the normal catch—unless relations of the 2 
countries were ‘‘normalized.”’ 

This was too much for Mr. Kono, he said, but the agreement was finally 
reached after intervention by Soviet Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin. 





[Washington Daily News, May 28, 1956] 
TriumpH For TicuvinskKy—‘Down With Kono Wuo Soup Japan” 


Tokyo, May 28—Japan’s eager but unrealistic politicians have been duped into 
recognizing a Soviet espionage agency in exchange for a handful of dead fish 

That’s the first result of Agriculture Minister Ichire Kono’s pied piper dance 
through Russia and the United States. Later results may be worse. 

Kono’s “‘victory” ir getting permission for Japanese fleets to take 65,000 tons 
of fish out of the self-styled Russian seas has amounted to de facto recognition of 
tne Soviets’ unofficial trade mission here. 

That means diplomatic recognition, official or otherwise, for Sergei Tichvinsky, 
a Soviet hot shot rushed to Tokyo when Japan’s foreign policy began wavering 
under the vagaries of aging and ailing Premier Hatoyama. 


WwHo? 


Who is Tichvinsky? The Japanese Foreign Office isn’t sure even of his age 
He is balding, bespectacled and fortyish, and the new head of a ‘‘trade’’ mission 
that is a proved espionage agency. 

One top free-world intelligence agency claims he is the man who engineered the 
Burgess- MacLean scandal in which two British diplomats of questionable charaeter 
flopped to the Communist side. 

Almost surely he is an MVD colonel, one of the most trusted in the younger 
set of the Kremlin hierarchy. He proved himself in China in the days when the 
Communists were outmaneuvering the foresaken regime of Chiang Kai-shek. 
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SCHOLAR 


Tichvinsky also is a scholar—he carries a plausible and perhaps —. degree 
of doctor of history. One certainty is that he speaks excellent English, French, 
and Chinese. Soon he wi!l speak Japanese. 

Kono, ambitious but naive, agreed that further fishing negotiations would be 
through Tichvinsky’s agency. Tichvinsky immediately announced he would like 
to intervene in the case of a kidnaped Japanese ship, but could not because official 
recognition was denied. Even the most realistic conservatives agree he no longer 
can be ignored. 

The next day Tichvinsky gave a speech to a sympathetic group of Parliament 
members stressing coexistence and the beautiful brotherliness of recent Soviet 
disarmament proposals. That is not bad for a man who arrived here only 
May 13. 

The whole thing is another spike in the political coffin of Mamoru Shigemitsu, 
Japan’s realistic Foreign Minister, wno is trying to keep a measure of national 
pride and integrity in dealings with the Russians. 

Shigemitsu will be crowded out before long for political reasons. His epitaph, 
perhaps, was the crowd of 10,000 (partly engineered by fishing interests) who 
greeted Kono on his return to Tokyo Airport. 

A straggly and overwhelmed group of 30 carried banners saying, ‘‘Down with 
Kono who sold Japan.” 


(The following news release by the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee, dated June 30, was ordered into the record during a 
committee hearing on July 16, 1956:) 


What has happened to Stalin’s MVD-controlled church? Many charges of 
wrongdoing have been hurled at the dead Soviet leader, but so far no mention has 
been made of Stalin’s cynical scheme to take over the Russian Orthodox Church. 

Further evidence that Soviet secret police actually dominated the church under 
Stalin’s direction was made known today by the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee. The information comes from a prepublication copy of Empire of 
Fear, a new book by Vladimir Petrov, Soviet diplomat who defected in Australia. 

In the book, Petrov says that Maj. Gen. G. G. Karpov, a permanent career 
officer of the NKVD, made ‘‘an assiduous and exhaustive study of Russian 
Orthodox ceremonies, ordinances, and theological teaching, and was able to 
converse earnestly and learnedly with the church dignitaries on their own ground.” 

Stalin suggested that the “character and erudition of Karpov made him an 
ideal man’’ to represent the church on the Soviet Council of Ministers, the book 
says. 

“T have seen Karpov. In 1951 he was minister for cults and religious affairs 
and may still hold that office. His NKVD training would be a valuable prepara- 
tion for the post. After all, Stalin studied in a theological seminary,’’ Petrov 
declares. 

Petrov’s work corroborates more extensive testimony on Karpov given April 
12 before the subcommittee by Lt. Col. Yuri Rastvorov, who defected from 
Soviet secret police in Tokyo in 1954. 

Rastvorov said the church has been penetrated by MVD agents who actually 
attended seminaries and became priests. Since then two of those agents have 
become bishops. 

“They were officers of MVD, pure counterintelligence officers in MVD,”’ 
Rastvorov said. 

Karpov, as chairman of the religious committee of the Council of Ministers 
of the U. 8. S. R., ostensibly maintains liaison between church and Government, 
‘“‘but practically (he) keeps the church under complete control,’ Rastvorov said. 

While he was in Japan, Rastvorov said he participated in an attempt by Soviet 
agents to take over the Russian Orthodox Church in Tokyo. Under Karpov’s 
directions, the agents tried 1o persuade church members to accept two priests from 
the Soviet Union. 

But the congregation refused to accept the priests. In addition, the Allied 
occupation forces did not admit them into the country. So the plan failed. 

In 1949, Karpov himself was the author of an article in the New York Daily 
Worker in which he righteously proclaimed that “the Soviet Government has 
never persecuted anyone for professing one creed or another, or for belonging to a 
religious organization of one kind or another.” 

Karpov said that, following the October Revolution, some members of the 
clergy used the church in an attempt to restore the “Czarist autocracy.”’ 
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“The Soviet Government was therefore compelled to take measures, in con- 
formity with justice and necessity, in order to isolate the most actively hostile 
members of the clergy,’’ Karpov wrote. 

Eventually church representatives came around, Karpov noted, and ‘‘now admit 
that the measures taken were not persecutions against religion or the church.” 

The article continued: 

“The clergy more and more abandoned the false road of struggle against the 
Soviet Government; more and more the clergy supported the measures of the 
Soviet Government, and this in turn gradually led to a change in the attitude of 
the Soviet Government toward the church and its leaders.” 

That was in 1949 when Joseph Stalin was at a height of power 

Now Stalin’s body rests in Red Square, but present party leaders have given his 
memory no rest, and many of Stalin’s pet projects have been abandoned. 

It will be interesting to see if General Karpov will be deposed from his lofty 
position by Khrushchev. 
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